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PROVE MOST FIRES 
ARE PREVENTABLE 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Sends Actuarial Bureau Figures 
to Daily Editors 








MAKES PLEA FOR INSPECTION 





Electricity Cause of Fire Shows Grow- 
ing Percentage—Comparison of 
States in Groups of Three 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers—which is doing extremely good 
work these days, particularly in the 
matter of public service—has taken 
figures of its Actuarial Bureau and 
has circularized them and their sig- 
nificance among thousands of daily 
newspa;‘ers in the form of real, live 
facts and figures which they can print 
about reasons for fires. The figures 
have been analyzed according to States, 
and there is a separate slip that goes 
to all the newspapers in one State. For 
instance, for the Rochester or Bing- 
hamton press, the slips read: “What 
is causing New York’s fires?” Tren- 
ton or Newark papers get a slip read- 
ing: “What is causing New Jersey’s 
fires?” And so on through the list 
of States. 

Notations to Public 

The Actuarial Bureau easily proves 
what insurance observers have long ar- 
gued that most fires are either from 
strictly preventable causes or from 
partly preventable causes. The aim of 
the National Board is to give the pub- 
lic an object lesson in preventable fire 
statistics; to pound home to newspaper 
readers that most of the people who 
have losses have needless losses. So 
each slip concludes with the statement: 
“These figures teach their own lessons. 
The only way to make your State real- 
ly safe is to secure the intelligent and 
interested co-operation of the public. 
Individual carelessness is the greatest 
fire hazard.” 

The Actuarial Bureau figures in each 
State of strictly preventable causes are 
followed with the notation: “In each 
of the above cases, preliminary inspec- 
tion would have shown the element of 
danger, which then might have been 
easily remedied.” After the tabulation 
of the partly preventable causes of fire 
this notation is printed: “It is estimat- 
ed that at least half of the loss oc- 
casioned by electricity, sparks from 
fires and spontaneous combustion was 
preventable, and that all other causes 
had some degree of preventability.” 

Records of States Prepared 

Following a list of causes of fire in- 

teresting comparisons are made with 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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Announcement 
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R. RUSSELL M. SIMONS, General Agent of 

The Home Life Insurance Company of New 

York, announces the opening of his new 
Agency offices in Rooms 806-807 United States Realty 
Building, 115 Broadway, New York City. 





RUSSELL M. SIMONS, General Agent 


Home Life Insurance Company 


g Mr. Simons’ old offices at 256 Broadway, New York 
City, have been discontinued. 


q This change has become necessary owing to the 
increasing volume of business. The new agency is 
fully equipped along most efficient lines, and placed 
in a convenient location where greater service may be 
rendered to present and future policy holders as well 
as to Life Insurance Agents and General Insurance 
Brokers. 


q@ Mr. Simons earnestly solicits your patronage and 
extends a most cordial invitation for you to visit his 
new offices, where you will receive every courtesy 
and attention. 


TELEPHONE: RECTOR 4287. 

















PROMINENT. COMPANIES — 
EXCLUDED FROM AD 


Comment on Philadelphia Association’s 
Action in Publishing Preferential 
List of », Companion 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE DEFENSE 





Member Says Only Managers in Asso- 
ciation Were Listed—Denies That 
Ad Was a “Knock” 





The executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation has been criticised for the pub- 
lication of a preferential list of life 
companies in Philadelphia papers, be- 
cause several prominent companies 
were left out of the list. A representa- 
tive of the executive committee made 
the following statement to The Eastern 
Underwriter on Wednesday: 


“The Street comment in regard to 
what had happened in the Pension Mu- 
tual had placed us on the defensive and 
there was a question as to the rae- 
liability of many of the companies 
represented in Philadelphia. At a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association, after 
considerable discussion on the recent 
publicity given the life insurance busi- 
ness, on account of the Pension Mu- 
tual Life’s affairs, it was agreed that 
Mr. Buser, as chairman of the publicity 
committee, be authorized to give to the 
press of Philadelphia, in the form of 
an interview, a list of the companies 
whose principal representatives were 
now members of the association, and, in 
the event of his failure to obtain tha 
publication of the same in the form 
of an interview, he was authorized to 
publish the same in the form of an 
advertisement, coupling it with our 
advertising and publicity work. 


Companies Left Out 

“Under the instructions given, the 
names of the Columbian Naticnal, Ger- 
mania, Massachusetts Mutual, Missouri 
State Life and Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
were all excluded, for the reason that 
the managers of these companies were 
not members of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, although they were repre- 
sented in the association by one sub- 
agent. 


To Revise List 

“It was also decided that at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee to be 
held at a future date, and which will 
probably take place on January 16th 
or the 17th, there would be a complete 
revision of the companies whose repre- 
sentatives would be approved for ad- 
mission into the association. There 
seems to be a keen difference of opin- 
ion as to whether or not the associa- 
tion should recognize the representa- 
tives of any company operating on the 
preliminary term plan as being eligible 
for membership in the association. 
When this question is finally decided, 
a complete revised list will probably 
be authorized for publication, under the 
statement ‘that the representatives of 
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the following companies would be elig- 
ible for approval’ as members of the 
Philadelphia Association. As you know, 
under the peculiar liberality of the 
Pennsylvania law, we have had to dis- 
criminate most carefully as to whom 


we should admit.” 


In line with the news- 
paper advertisement of 


Value of 
Life Insurance the Harriman National 
as Credit Bank, New York City, 
it is interesting to note 
that a new day dawned jn the credit 
world with the coming of the Federal 
Reserve banks. Strong financial men 
were put in charge of these banks, and 
they soon discovered that there was 
urgent need of an improvement in the 
character of the statements commonly 
furnished to bankers by those who 
wished to borrow, Each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks prepared blank 
forms for their member banks to have 
filled out by borrowers. In these blanks 
we get a glimpse of the value they at- 
tach to life insurance as credit. Here 
are the questions asked by some of the 
Federal Reserve banks: 


San Francisco (individuals and part- 
nerships). “Amount of life insurance 
earried? §........ To whom payable? 


Minneapolis (individuals.) ‘Amount 
of iife insurance? $.......... Who is 
beneficiary? n 

(Firms). “Insurance on lives of part- 
ners (payable to the firm)? $....” 

(Corporations). “Amount of insur- 
ance carried on lives of officers and di- 
rectors in favor of corporation? $....” 


It is interesting to note that in these 
blanks under the heading “Assets” is 
listed “Cash surrender value of life in- 


surance. 


Kansas City (partnerships). “Is there 
any life insurance carried by any part- 
ner or by the partnership on the life 
of any partner in favor of the partner- 


eee If yes, give name of 
COMDGRY,. ccccccceceeses Upon whose 
ET NN Gwkersouvens Amount? $....” 

(Individuals.) “State amount of life 
insurance carried, $.......... Name 
SE COMPOTIT ccc csccsvccecesesees To 
whom payable? .....eeeeees Present 


aggregate cash surrender value of all 
life insurance policies carried? $...... 


(Merchants.) “Do you carry life in- 


surance? ...... If yes, state amount? 
pas wes Present cash surrender val- 
Ot Piccensasies Name of Company? 


To whom payable in 


(Corporation Statement.) ‘Does your 
corporation carry insurance in its favor 


on the lives of its officers? ...... If 
yes, give name of Company. .......... 
Upon whose life? .......... Amount? 
eer What is present cash sur- 
render value of such policies? $...... 


life insurance policies carried? $..” 


In a word, the Federal Reserve banks 
of San Francisco, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, New York and Richmond, 
Va., all ask very definitely about the 
borrower's life insurance. Minneapolis 
places among “assets” the cash sur- 
render value of life insurance. Kansas 
City asks for the present aggregate cash 
surrender value of all life insurance pol- 
icies carried. Boston and Philadelphia 
ask for a statement of the kind and 
amount of insurance carried. Cleve- 
land suggests that the amount and kind 
of insurance carried be put on the back 
of their statements; all of which of 
course brings out a list of the life insur- 
ance. Chicago, among assets, asks for 
insurance, which includes life. 

The Royal, one of the largest banks 
in Canada, asks in its private and con- 
fidential statement: “Total amount o 
life insurance carried? $............. ‘i 


Many of the mercantile agencies are 
now stating in their reports the facts 
regarding a man’s life insurance, On 
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the Pacific coast, and in other sections 
of the country, Dun and Bradstreet are 
requiring their clients in making up 
their statements to give the amount of 
life insurance carried and the name of 
the beneficiary. 

Many of the bonding companies are 
now asking bond applicants how much 
life insurance they carry and to whom 
it is payable, 


Bradstreet reports that there were 
21,651 failures in United States and Can- 
ada in 1915. Over 93 per cent. were 
capitalized for $5,000 or less. Some of 
these failures were due to the death 
of the principal, and the failure could 
heve been avoided had sufficient life in- 
surance been carried. It is very im- 
pertant for the principal, even in small 
concerns, to carry business life insur- 
ance. It not only strengthens his cred- 
it but often saves the business. 


Our work is one of service and edu- 


cation, to help business men see the im- 
portance of insuring their credit by 
taking their life insurance now when 
they can get it. Later, when their bank 
demands it they may not be able 
to get it and thus be refused a line of 
credit needed.—New York Life. 


EDWIN B. HOLMES TO RETIRE 

Edwin B. Holmes, a_ vice-president 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and a member of its 
board of directors since 1893 will re- 
tire on the expiration of his term of 
office next month from the service of 
the Company both as an Officer and 
director. 


Parke N. Musser is the new president 
of the Illinois Life’s Green Signal Club. 
He entered the service of the Company 
in November, 1914, and made surpris- 
ing progress, as his election denotes. 
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T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
































HALEY FISKE’S DAUGHTER WEDS 


Bride of Rey. Edward Dering Evans, 
Rector St. Luke’s Church, 
} Itimore 


Miss Helen Fiske, daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. Haley Fiske, was married 
to the Rev. Edward Dering Evans, rec. 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore 
Tuesday morning in the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, West Forty-sixth 
street, New York. The wedding cere- 
mony was performed by the Right Rey 
Charles Fiske of Syracuse, Bishop Co- 
adjutor of the Diocese of Central New 
York, after which a solemn nuptias 
mass was celebrated by the Right Rey. 
Reginald H. Weller, Bishop of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., assisted by the Rey. 
George Thatcher Lascalles of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 

The bride was given away by her 
father. Miss Marione Virginia Fiske 
acted as maid of honor and brides- 
maids were the Misses Katherine Cush- 
man Fiske and Margaret Lois Fiske 
sisters of the bride. Miss Margaret 
Ayres was the flower girl and Francis 
O. Ayres, Jr., acted as page. 

Merriman Casey of Baltimore wag 
the best man. The ushers were Wil- 
liam J. Tully, Augustus §S. Knight, Dr. 
Anthony Bassler, Alfred Z,. Reed, Nor- 
man F. Cushman, Ferrars H. Tows of 
this city, Howard H. M. Lee, T. Burch 
Athey of Baltimore, Archibald F. C. 
Fiske of Providence and Haley Fiske 
Jr., of Harvard, brothers of the bride. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL MEETING 





Alfred E. Burk and Thomas Shallcross, 
Jr., New Directors—New Business 
of Company $17,062,000 


The annual meeting of policyholders 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. was held this week at the Com- 
pany’s head office. The only changes 
in the Board of Directors were in the 
election of Alfred E. Burk and Thomas 
Shallcross, Jr. 

Alfred E. Burk is of the firm of Burk 
Brothers, one of the: largest leather 
manufacturing concerns in the United 
States. He is a highly esteemed and 
successful business man with large in- 
terests both in Philadelphia and Atlan- 
tic City. 

Thomas Shallcross, Jr., a real estate 
man of national reputation, is of the 
firm of Wm. H. W. Quick & Bro., Inc., 
of Philadelphia, and is a recognized 
authority on real estate matters. In 
1914 he was elected President of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

In 1916 the Company’s paid new pre- 
miums for the year show an increase 
of 40 per cent. over 1915, with sub- 
stantial gains on all other points. The 
new business written and paid for in 
1916 amounted to $17,062,000, an in- 
crease over 1915 of over $3,000,000. The 
— in force now totals $135,650,- 





MUTUAL BENEFIT FIGURES 





Comparison of 1915 and 1916 Applica- 
tions and Insurance, Income 
Policies 
Comparative record of new business 

of Mutual Benefit for year 1916: 
Number Amount 


Applications received ....... 43,283  $139,240,677 
Increase over year 1915... 7,207 30,104,597 

New policies issued on orig- 
inal applications .......... 46,195 123,247,500 
Increase over year 1915.... 7,431 24,616,948 
Lives Amount 

New insurance reported paid 
DOD: . shiewnduswaterdasiwenasainin 36,424 $105,905,021 
Increase over year 1915.... 5,884 20,394,885 
Increase over year 1914.... 7,605 28,918,145 


Number Amount 
Convertible term policies ex- 


GE “ucinseieccaivanninane 514 $1,733,500 
Increase over year 1915.... 113 391,000 
Income insurance issued, 

WOGr THES CONE i siddedaccss 1,649 $11,867,589 
Income insurance issued, 

year 1916 (old) - ..cccccesecs 1,661 7,852,767 


3,310 $19,720,356 
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Death of Dr. Miller 


Starts Reminiscences 





CONNECTICUT INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT ON MAP 


PUT 





Long Associated With John M. Hol- 
combe and Phoenix Mutual Life— 
Was 83 Years Old 





The death on Friday of Dr. George 
g. Miller, since 1875 superintendent of 
the agencies of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, and the first real head of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department, 
kindled many memories among old-time 
insurance men of the days when he 
made the Connecticut Insurance. Depart- 
ment a real vital force in Connecticut 
insurance regulation, which it has been 
ever since. He was eighty-three years 
old, and was suffering from a general 
breakdown of health. 

Dr. Miller began life as a lawyer, 
was elected to the legislature, and was 
appointed insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut in 1871. One of his best 
strokes was to appoint John M. Hol- 
combe actuary of the Connecticut de- 
partment. This was the start of a life- 
long friendship. 


His Last Speech 


Dr. Miller was in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the general agents 
and field men of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life at the home office a few months 
ago. At that time, in a short but im- 
pressive speech he recalled the happy 
associations he had had with the field 
force, and said that his talk was per- 
haps the last he would be able to make 
to the Phoenix Mutual force. 


That most entertaining of Hartford 
litterateurs, Captain Burpee, writes as 
follows regarding Dr. Miller’s public ac- 
tivities in the Hartford “Courant”: 


In 1871 Governor Jewell, realizing the illog- 
ical situation of Connecticut, the center of in- 
surance, being without an adequate insurance 
department, had the life and fire officials get 
a bill prepared of which they approved. The 
bill was passed by the Legislature with very 
few changes, and the task of getting an effi- 
cient commissioner was set about. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. George S. Miller came as an 
entire surprise to him. The governor had had 
another man in mind, but the members of the 
Legislature objected to him on account of his 
previous connection with the lobby for the life 
insurance companies. They met in an informal 
caucus at the Allyn House, where they se 
lected a committee to wait on the governor 
and present Dr. Miller’s name, holding, as a 
last resort, their intention to repeal the meas- 
ure rather than have the other man appointed. 
When notified of their intention to have him 
appointed insurance commissioner, Dr. Miller 
remonstrated that he knew nothing about in 
surance and could not even conjecture what the 
duties of the commissioner would be. He was 
finally prevailed upon, and accepted the ap 
pointment, being at that time 37 years old. 


Met John A. Mc€all 


At the invitation of James G. Batterson he 
came to Hartford, and Mr. Batterson took him 
around to the insurance offices and introduced 
him to various officials. Although in a letter 
to Captain Charles W. Burpee Dr. Miller ad- 
mitted that he winced when they threw mathe- 
matical conundrums at him, he nevertheless 
maintained that he had had a pleasant and ex- 
citing day. 

He soon visited the New York department, 
which he found to be a _ political machine, 
costing the State more than $80,000 a year. The 
Superintendent was away, and the deputy had 
been appointed purely for political reasons 
and knew little about the work. However, he 
found a young clerk, John A. McCall, later a 
life insurance president, who showed him the 
workings of the department and supplied him 
with copies of the official blanks and docu- 
ments, which were a great help to the new de- 
partment in getting under way. Later Dr. 
Miller was alle to return the favor shown 
him by Mr. McCall by putting him in the way 
to be made superintendent of the department. 

He next visited the Massachusetts depart- 
ment, which he found to be run for the more 
reasonable amount of about $23,200 a year. The 
oficials were somewhat quizzical about the 
- tions of any officials from other States to 
yuild upon their pattern, but every courtesy 
was shown him, and he got some useful in- 
formation there, 
an nar vee the Goancctiont department was 
$3000 exe Re of $14,140.72, including over 
saeco Ar ec ed for rent, furniture, fixtures, 

» Dlanks, and other equipment. 


a eo, man appointed was Mr. Theodore 
“i. Maltbie, the deputy, who proved valuable 


both for his knowledge of legal affairs and of 
accountancy. The secretary, Leon Bryant, was 
appointed on Governor Jewell’s strong recom- 
mendation, in whose office he had worked for 
some time. Henry J. Hall was the first book- 
keeper for the department. The most difficult 
place to fill was the position of actuary. All 
but one of the actuaries consulted recom- 
mended the hiring of professional actuaries, 
whose cost proved prohibitive to the young 
department. Sidney M. Hedges, then actuary 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, advised the appointment of John M. 
Holcombe. Mr. Holcombe so impressed the 
commissioner that he was appointed. The act- 
uary faced the difficult problem of the valua- 
tion of the more than 509,000 individual pol- 
icies in the aggregate of all the life insurance 
companies, save one, then doing business in 
the State of Connecticut, and his handling of 
the situation was eminently satisfactory. 
After the first year the work of the depart- 
ment for the year was completed the cer- 
tificates of value ready for issuance six to 
eight weeks in advance of the Massachusetts 
department. To the chagrin of the Massachu- 
setts commissioner, companies in that State 
ordered and paid for Connecticut certificates of 
valuation for filing in the many departments 
of the State, not only on account of their 
earlier issuance, but also on account of their 
greater accuracy. Considerable revenue was 
brought to the department from this source. 





TERM POLICIES 

During the first ten months of the 
year there was an increase of $324,000 
in the amount of regular policies issued 
by the Mutual Benefit in exchange for 
term policies as compared with the cor- 
responding ten months of 1915. “With- 
out doubt, now, when we are writing 
such an unusually large amount of new 
business, is the time to seek conver- 
sion of all outstanding term policies,” 
says the Company. 


MEMORY TRAINING 
H. J. Sutton gave a demonstration of 
memory training at the Y. M. C. A. in 
New York on Wednesday night. In his 
announcement he said he had “stored 
away a vast amount of facts and fig- 
ures relating to insurance and will give 


a demonstration on how the memory 
can be trained to absorb rates and 
other data and give them forth upon 


demand.” 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Union Central 


MANY GENERAL AGENTS ATTEND 
CINCINNATI MEETINGS 


President Clark Traces History of Com- 
pany—C. B. Knight Led General 
Agents With $8,236,115 








General. agents and other agents of 
the Union Central Life to the number of 
three hundred attended the fiftieth an- 
niversary meeting of the Company in 
Cincinnati the latter part of last week. 

President Jesse R, Clark reviewed 
the great growth of the Company and 
spoke interestingly of the various phas- 
es of its development. Lawrence Max- 
well, general counsel, also spoke on the 
topic, “Our Fiftieth Anniversary.” 

Knight Led General Agents 

C. B. Knight, of New York, led the 
general agencies with $8,236,115 of paid 
business. He distanced E. A. Ferguson, 
of Illinois, his former rival, whose gen- 
eral agency wrote $6,564,072. John L, 
Shuff, of Cincinnati, paid for $3,233,424 
in his general agency. Mr. Shuff was 
a large individual writer, and A. A. 
Norris, of the Dayton agency, led the 
Company in number of applications. 


Mr. and Mrs. Le Seur Qualify 
The Company’s representatives for sev- 
eral years in Albuquerque, N. M., have 
been N. F. Le Seur and C. V. Le Seur. 
“CG, V.” proves to be N. F. Le Seur’s 
wife, who had qualified for attendance 
at the convention by selling more than 
$100,000 worth of insurance. 

“If this dinner had been held 50 years 
ago we would have had a few men pres- 
ent instead of hundreds; we would have 
had the dinner in a small room in some 
second-rate office building, and we would 
have had only the future to discuss, no 
glorious past to review, But now we 
are here to celebrate the golden jubilee 




















Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
recc:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 








best in life insurance will do well to 
: 3 investigate. : 3 
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of one of the country’s foremost enter- 
prises—an institution of which Cincin- 
nati is proud and which serves the na- 
tion,” said President Jesse R. Clark at 
the anniversary dinner. 

Each agent was presented with a 
souvenir copy of a book reviewing the 
history of the Company. 


Promises 20 Per Cent. 


New York 

A number of the best known repre- 
sentatives of the Company spoke at the 
banquet. C. B. Knight said in part: 

“Nineteen-sixteen was a wonderfully 
successful year for this Company. Mr. 
Waters wants a similar increase for 
this year and we general agents must 
give it to him, Twenty per cent. in- 
crease over last year means $10,000,000 
paid business for New York and we have 
set our allotment at that figure.” 


Increase in 


CENSOR MOVIE FILMS 


Universal Company Expresses Regret 
for Pictures Treating Insurance 
in Uncomplimentary Way 


Some time ago the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters voiced to 
Hearst and other newspaper publish- 
ers opposition to cartoons poking fun 
at insurance agents. The newspaper 
publishers agreed to stop this practice, 
and no objectionable “insurance pest” 
cartoons have since been drawn by the 
New York cartoonists whose work is 
syndicated through the country, 

Recently complaint has been made 
to the National Association that a 
Universal film, depicting insurance in 
an uncomplimentary light, has been 
shown in theatres in the Universal 
Company's “Graft” series. Lawrence 


Priddy, vice-president of the associa 
tion, visited the Universal offices this 
week to protest. He was assured by 


the Universal Company that to criticise 
insurance was the last thought it had 
in mind, and the company would per- 
mit the N. A. L. U. to censor insurance 
movie films. The Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Co. is the largest in the world. 


ADDITIONAL FIGURES 


Union Central Shows More Than $13,- 
000,000 Gain—Bankers Life, Iowa 
Wrote $45,000,000 


The Union Central's estimate of paid 
business for 1916 is $74,395,406 as com- 
pared with $60,731,315 last year. 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines esti- 
mate of paid for business last year is 
$45,000,000. 

The paid for business of the Farmers 
& Bankers Life, of Wichita last year 
was $5,138,961. 

The paid for business of the George 
Washington Life was $2,176,000, and 
the Company will show in force $9,278,- 
X79 exclusive of office additions. 

The paid for new business of the Se- 
curity Mutual Life last year was $9,- 
441 000 

The new business of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life for the year 1916 will amount 
to $25,000,000. This is on a paid-for 
basis, but includes office additions. The 
corresponding figure for 1915 was $21,- 
518,654. 

The Indianapolis Life estimates its 
new paid for business during the year 
1916 at $2,817,653. 

The Detroit Life paid for $4,018,000 
in 1916; insurance in force December 31. 
1916, $9,622,000; total new business 
written in 1916, $5,665,000. “We are 
now on the threshold of a new year. 
It is too early yet to map out any 
program for this year. Suffice to say 
that I am confident that the year 1917 
will show as big an improvement over 
1916 as 1916 did over the year previ- 
ous,” said President O’Brien. “We al- 
ready have about $50,000 of new busi- 
ness for the year 1917, and it looks as 
though January was going to be a hum- 
mer. This will give us the right start 
and impetus for the year.” 
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New Policies of 


Pittsburgh L. & T. 


LONG TERM ENDOWMENTS MADE 
A FEATURE 





Attitude of Company Regarding Disa- 
bility—The New Rates—Improved 
Application Blank 


Thirteen additional plans of insur- 
ance are contained in the new rate 
books of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust. 
One specia! point of interest in the new 
rate book is the feature of long term 
endowment policies, the premium rates 
and values for which are found in the 
opening pages. Originally this space 


has been reserved for the whole life 


contract. 

A corrected and improved application 
blank is now in use. 

While the present policies of the Com- 
pany, at the option of the insured, pro 
vide for total disability, a new disability 
clause will be used hereafter, which 
provides for the payment of the face 
of the policy in monthly instalments of 
$8.33 per month for each $1,000 face 
value, the income to continue until the 
death of the insured or the maturing 
of the policy, when the full face of the 
policy will be paid without any deduc- 
tion of the monthly instalments paid to 
the insured during the period of total 

‘disability. In this way, the total dis- 
ability clause provides a certain income 
for the insured when he is disabled and 
cannot earn a livelihood. It also pro- 
tects the beneficiary inasmuch as any 
payments made to the insured during 
his total disability are not deducted 
from the face of the policy. 

Double Indemnity 

The Company will also issue double 
indemnity, which provides for the pay- 
ment of double the face of the policy, 
provided the death of the insured re- 
sults directly, independently and _ ex- 
clusively of any and all other causes, 
from bodily injuries effected solely 
through external, violent and accidental 
means (self-destruction, sane or insane 
not included) while riding as a passen- 
ger or in or upon a passenger elevator, 
or public conveyance provided by a 
common carrier for the regular trans 
portation of passengers, or if death re- 
sults while in a burning building, or in 
consequence of a cyclone, tornado or 
being struck by lightning, and provided 
death occurs within ninety days from 
such accident. A nominal charge is 
made for this indemnity and continues 
to the anniversary of the insured near- 
est age sixty (60), or until the maturity 
of the policy, this provision remaining 
in force after the policy may have be- 
come paid-up by its terms until age 
sixty (60). 

The following premiums include both 
the double indemnity and total dis- 
ability benefits and are on the basis of 
$1,000 of insurance: 


End. 10 15 
Mat. Ord. Pay Pay 
Age. At 60. Life. Life. Life. 
MP da cab date $21.34 $16.56 $39.44 $30.30 
a cugeveneae 23.77 17.98 42.04 32.21 
ae guvésuvcws 27.41 20,32 45.47 34.88 
aD. sketexeves 32.44 23.37 49.62 38.14 
BD eweveenses 39.59 27.14 54.60 42.08 
re 50.35 32.27 60.57 46.92 
Re 69.71 39.28 67.84 53.01 
a ecwdanened 109.49 48.90 76.86 61.64 
OY siectetewa eoee 61.73 89.82 73.27 
10 
25 30 35 End. Pay 
Year Year Year Mat. 20 Year 
Age. End. End, End, At 65. End. 
15 ...$35.42 $29.70 $25.85 $20.13 «$72.53 
20... 35.72 30.06 26.30 22.10 72.83 
25... 36.62 31.02 27.41 25.12 73.89 
0... 37.87 3244 29.14 29.14 78,27 
35... 39.59 34.59 3.61 34.59 77.13 
40 ... 42.42 37.57 win 42.42 80.22 
45 ... 46.58 42.08 aces 54.24 83.92 
5 ... 53.18 50.92 e eves 89.64 
SS sce oe ecee 98.71 


AIM OF INTERNATIONAL LIFE 





Seeks to Become Leading Life Insur- 
ance Company in Middle West— 
Assets of $9,000,000 


In commenting this week upon its re- 
insurance of the United States Annuity 


& Life, of Chicago, the International 
Life says: 

“We begin the New Year as the 
‘Greater’ International Life. By a 


merger which brings the splendid busi- 
ness, the agency force and some of the 
active officers of the United States An- 
nuity & Life of Chicago under our ban- 
ner, we step into 1917 with a financial 


and general business showing that car- 
ries us a long way towards our goal of 
‘leading life insurance company of the 
Middle West.’ 

“Here is about the showing which 
we can now make: Assets, $9,000,000; 
annual premium income, $3,000,000; in- 
surance in force, $65,000,000. 

“There’s another point about this 
merger of the United States Annuity 
& Life with the International that 
should not be lost sight of: The busi- 
ness gained—upwards of $13,000,000— 
is of an exceptionally high character, 
the lapse ratio showing a much smaller 
per cent. than the average, and the mor- 
tality rate being exceedingly favorable. 
This in addition to an arrangement by 
which the agency force of the United 
States Annuity & Life and the old busi- 
ness will be handled by the men who 
were heretofore in charge, speaks loud- 
ly for continued success along conser- 
vative and profitable’ lines. Former 
Secretary William B. Smith and Super- 
visor of Agents Hugh B, Keck of the 
United States Annuity & Life will be 
at the head of a special department for 
the management of the merged com- 
pany’s business and agency force. That 
they are men of high life underwriting 
ability is amply shown by what they 
have accomplished.” 


CASH VALUE QUESTION 

An agent of The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society asks the following 
question: ; 

Suppose two policyholders, each 
838 years of age, take out a 15 year 
Endowment for $5,000, paying the 
premiums in full as they fall due, 
but one leaves the dividends on 
deposit, while the other uses fhe 
dividends to purchase paid-up in- 
surance. Which will have the lar- 
ger cash value at the maturity of 
the Endowment, assuming the pres- 
ent dividend scale to remain un- 
changed? 
The reply of the Society follows: 

The one who allows the divi- 
dends to remain on deposit, be- 
cause the full benefit of interest 
is realized. When dividends are 
used to purchase additional paid-up 


insurance the cost of the insur- 
ance must be met out of the in- 
terest. 

20 25 30 10 15 20 
Pay Pay Pay Year Year Year 
Life. Life. Life End End. End 

$24.11 $21.50 $19.84 $99.74 $62.58 $44.41 
25.67 22.90 21.14 99,93 62.78 44.66 
28.15 25.18 23.30 100.15 63.32 45.40 
31.19 28.00 26.03 100.47 64.05 46.47 
34.77 31.38 29.50 100.97 65.00 48.01 
39.44 36.12 34.19 102.91 66.72 50.35 
45.99 42.52 40.65 105.50 69.71 54.24 
54.76 Snes cane 109.49 75.75 60.26 
66.36 enbe 116.59 84.69 69.76 

10 20 20 20 20 20 
Pay Pay Pay Pay Pay Pay 
End 30 Year 40 Year End. End. End. 

At 60. End. End. At 60 At 65. At 70. 

$44.98 72.53 $44.98 $29.10 $27.93 $27.15 
48.77 72.83 48.77 31.49 29.98 28.97 
54.28 73.89 54.28 35.00 32.91 31.59 
61.57 75.27 61.57 38.92 36.55 34.88 
70.10 77.13 70.10 44.04 41.07 38.90 
80.22 80.22 80.22 50.35 46.74 43.97 
92.85 83.92 92.85 cues ones eee 

e6ee 89.64 109.64 
98.71 eee 


FIDELITY MUTUAL DISABILITY 





Ordinary Life Form, 20 Instalments, 
$50 Each, 
Beneficiary’s Life 


Payable During 


The Fidelity Mutual has made the 
following statement to agents regard- 
ing disability: 

“An ordinary life form payable in 
twenty installments certain of $50 each 
per thousand and continuous during the 
life of the beneficiary, has been pre- 
pared, including our latest form of dis- 
ability provision. 


“In this new policy form the disability 
annuity is for the same amount as the 
installment payable at death, so that in 
discussing the income the policy pro- 
vides, you have only one figure to deal 
with—$50 per thousand per year to the 
insured for life in event of total and per- 
manent disability; $50 per thousand per 
year to the beneficiary for life after the 
insured’s death. No deductions on ac- 
count of premiums waived or disability 
payments to the insured. This, you will 
notice, follows out the same idea as in 
the ‘income for life’ plan with disability 
benefits, in which the disability income 
is the same amount as the retirement in- 
come. 

“For the man who wants to provide 
a life income for his beneficiary after 


his death, this is a very attractive pol- 
icy, And he makes doubly sure of thig 
life income by the addition of the dis. 
ability feature, which takes care of the 
premiums in case of his total and per. 
manent disability and also, through the 
income provided for him in case of dig. 
ability, prevents his becoming a charge 
on his family. 

“The same policy is offered on the 
twenty-payment life form. 

“Rates for ordinary life continuous 
installment without the disability fea. 
ture, will be found on pages 319 to 325 
inclusive, 1916 Rate Book. The disabil- 
ity rates are special and will be fur. 
nished on request. 

“Rates for twenty-payment life con- 
tinuous installment are being prepared 
for the next edition of the Rate Book. 
For the present they may be had upon 
request, stating age of applicant and 
age of beneficiary,” 

A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION 
“Peoria Agency Bulletin” of 

Mutual Benefit.) 

A woman 50, or over, came into thts 
office a few days since, selling a novelty, 

Seeing it was an insurance office, she 
volunteered the information that she 
had been left $15,000 of insurance and 
on the advice of relatives put it into 
southern timber. The timber burned, 
no insurance, widow now does the best 
she can. 

Moral 


(From 


Income Insurance. 
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crowning feature 
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The Union Central 
Jesse R. Glark, President 
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Five decades of 
conspicuous 
progress based 
on firmly estab- 
lished principles. 


first consideration in the 


latter restricted to the 
safest security on earth 
—the Earth itself. > 


SAVINGS, arising from strict 
surplus interest earnings con- 


stantly employed, through lib- 
eral dividend refunds, to assure 


benefits for the minimum of 


SERVICE, the fixed watchword and 
benefits; extended not only to all poli- 


and the beneficiaries of the insured. 


Upon these solid foundation stones have been built the 
oe strength of the Company; the efficiency of its 
ency Force; and its host of satisfied Policyholders. 


For information address, Allan Waters, Second Vice-President. 
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Further Facts Regarding $30,000,000 Policy 


A Measure Prompted by Good Will, Says Chairman Lovett, of Union Pacific’s Action— 
Presidents Day, of Equitable, and Alexander, of Continental, Discuss 
Group Insurance—Features of Contract 


The thirty million dollar insurance 
policy issued to the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and the Continental 
Casualty Company became effective on 
January 1. The number of employes 


J. Graham, manager of the Society's 
group insurance department, who also 
closed the $7,500,000 policy of Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, and the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., (rubber tires) Ak- 
ron, O., $10,000,000 policy, 15,000 lives. 


insurance will be payable to benefici- 
aries designated by the employe. 
Chairman Lovett’s Statement 
In announcing the plan Chairman 
Lovett, of the Union Pacific, made the 
following statement: 





HEADS OF THREE 


CORPORATIONS IN GROUP 


INSURANCE CASE 








PRESIDENT DAY, OF EQUITABLE 
LIFE 


covered is more than 30,000, and the 
premiums will foot up in the neighbor- 
hood of $800,000 a year. 

No insurance transaction in some 
years has attracted so much attention, 
not only among insurance men but on 
the part of the general public, because 
every newspaper in the country 
thought the event of sufficient impor- 
tance to print an article about it, gen- 
erally upon the front page. The value 
of this transaction to insurance men as 
a whole is tremendous and will fur- 
ther stimulate the writing of large pol- 
icies. To insurance men it carries the 
additional significance that group insur- 
ance has found its own and has made 
the deepest sort of impress upon the 
business community, particularly the 
great industrial companies. Every 
time a group policy is written it ad- 
vertises group insurance over a con- 
siderable area. 

Two More Large Groups 

Presidents Day and Alexander and 
others believe that there is really no 
limit to the group possibilities. 

An interesting phase of the situation 
is that companies writing group in- 
surance are receiving letters from busi- 
ness concerns and industrials asking 
that they send representatives to call 
upon them and discuss group proposi- 
tions. It became known this week that 
the Equitable has written two other 
large groups. One of them covers the 
National Union Gas Company, Brook- 
lyn, 4,000 men, amounting to about $3,- 
500,000, the successful agent closing 
the transaction being R. B. Trousdale, 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 2,- 
500 employes, a $2,000,000 policy, the 
agents closing this transaction being 
EK. A. and L. Woods, of Pittsburgh. 

In the Union Pacific transaction the 
Equitable was represented by William 


CHAIRMAN LOVETT, OF UNION 


PACIFIC 


The Continental Casualty was repre- 
sented by Vice-President Manton Mav- 
erick, and William H. Betts, secretary 
of the Company and head of the rail- 
road department. 


Long Thought of 


Insuring 


Union Pacific 


The action of the board of directors 
of the Union Pacific was taken at a spe 
cial meeting held December 21, ap- 
proved and effective January 1. The 
railroad had the plan under long con- 
sideration whereby every employe of 
the Union Pacific system who has been, 
or shall be, one year in the service, 
and whose compensation does not ex- 
ceed $4,000 per annum, regardless of 
age or condition of health, and without 
any discrimination shall be provided 
insurance at the expense of the com- 
pany and free of cost to the employe. 
The insurance benefits will be pay- 
able in monthly installments. The life 


alia 





PRESIDENT ALEXANDER, OF 
CONTINENTAL 


“The object which the directors ex- 
pect and hope to accomplish by this 
insurance is to afford the employes of 
the Union Pacific system the satis- 
faction of knowing that, so long as they 
are in the service, some financial pro- 
visions, although comparatively small 
in some cases, have been made for 
them and their families against the 
misfortune of death, injury and illness. 
It is a measure prompted by good will 
toward the employes and their families, 
whose welfare is borne constantly in 
mind, and whose co-operation in estab- 
lishing the success of these properties 
is greatly appreciated.” 


Bonus, Too 


At the same meeting of the board of 
directors of the Union Pacific the board 
authorized the payment of one month’s 
extra pay to all employes of the Union 
Pacific system, without any discrimina 
tion, who have been in the service since 





satisfying and continuing. 





A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. 
manship ability is joined to thes, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 


Occasionally we have a Genaral Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1831 


When sales- 











THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. Il, 

PO ese sawewe $74,274,980.68 
LET. sks cede 69,154,791.00 
Se $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual's recognized 
wosition in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 

you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











January 1, 1916, and whose compensa 
tion does not exceed $1,800 per annum 
Chairman Lovett in announcing this 
payment said 
“This is not a Christmas present, but 
is an extra payment for services made 
because of the most exceptional con 
ditions which, while largely increas. 
ing the earnings of the company, have 
also increased the cost of living to the 
point of hardship upon the lowest paid 
employes of the company.” 
Features of Policy 
Under the Union Pacific plan the 
Equitable covers the features of life in 
surance. In the event of the death of 
an employe from any cause, accidental 
or otherwise, the Society pays one 


(Continued on page 18.) 


R. M. SIMONS MOVES 


General Agent of Home Life Now at 
115 Broadway—Sketch of 
His Career 





Russell M. Simons, General Agent 
of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York has moved his headquar- 
ters from the Home Life Building to 
Rooms 806-7 United States Realty 
Building, 115 Broadway. In announc- 
ing this change, Mr. Simons says that 
it became necessary owing to the in 
creasing volume of business transacted 
through his agency The new offices 
are fully equipped along most efficient 
lines, and placed in a convenient loca- 
tion where greater service can be ren- 
dered to present and future policy- 
holders as well as to life insurance 
agents and general insurance brokers. 

Mr. Simons has been in the insur- 
ance business for twenty-one years, 
having entered the business in 1896, 
in the fire insurance branch with 
George A. Stanton & Co., now E. E. 
Hall & Company He was asso- 
ciated with that office until 1905 when 
he entered the life insurance business 
as a solicitor with the Home Life In- 
surance Company, in which capacity he 
remained until 1909 when he became 
one of the associated general agents 
at the Home office, succeeding F. A. 
Wallis. Mr. Simons in his new loca- 
tion is prepared to materially increase 
the already large and growing business 
of his agency. 
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Uses and Methods in 


Business Insurance 


GEORGE PICK GIVES VALUABLE 
SUGGESTIONS 





Method of Presentation—Aids in Ob- 
taining Business—From the Busi- 
nessman’s Standpoint 





One of the most valuable and prac- 
tical contributions to the subject of bus- 
iness insurance has been made by 
George Pick, general agent at Chicago 
for the Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, 
who is recognized as one of the keenest 
life insurance students among field men. 
The following notes were the basis of 
an address which Mr. Pick made at the 


recent gathering of Mutual Benefit 
agents at Atlantic City. 


Uses of Business Insurance 

The greatest extension of the insur- 
ance principle in the past ten years has 
been income insurance for the reason 
that its appeal is a fundamental human 
passion, i. e., protection for the lifetime 
of wife or daughter. 

Partnership or business insurance 1s 
the development of a specialty. It has 
numerous applications, but in every in- 
stance there must be some need for it. 

Some of the uses: 

(a) Active partner for benefit minor- 
ity stockholders. 

(b) Partner retired from active man- 
agement, insures partner who remains 
in business. 

(c) Manufacturing concern 
technical man, not stockholder, 
measure of replacement value. 

(d) One partner insures for the ben- 
efit of the other. Policy is made pay- 
able to the surviving partner, with an 
agreement to purchase the interest of 
the deceased partner and a stipulation 
as to price, 

(e) Officers of corporation insure for 
the benefit of corporation and have con- 
tract agreement designating price and 
terms upon which deceased stockhold- 
ers’ stock may be acquired. 

(f) Capitalist (not active in business) 
insures head of concern he is backing 
financially. 

(g) When one partner is stronger fi- 
nancially than the others and endorses 
paper of firm or corporation, his life is 
insured to protect the endorsements. 

(h) To provide funds with which to 
replace credit which would be with- 
drawn at death of a particular partner, 


Mode of Presentation: 

Usual manner, show cash values, but 
point out that the invested fund is free 
from municipal and State taxation. If 
interest is charged on the investment 
an offset of 1 per cent. can be made on 
account of freedom from taxation. 
Some of the Obstacles to the Writing 


of Business Insurance: 

Belief that every man can be replaced 
by another. (When'this obstacle is not 
accompanied by a financial situation 
which offsets it, it often is insurmount- 
able.) 

Fear of encouraging employes or as- 
sociates in the belief that they are in- 
valuable. 

The belief that differences in ages 


insures 
as a 


result in lack of equal benefit. (This 
can readily be disproved.) 
Uninsurability of one’s partner. (This 


situation however often reduces the 
keener desire to insure the remaining 
partners.) 

Lack of a definite plan as to how to 
arrange benefits after death. (This plan 
must be provided by the agent.) 

Aids in Obtaining Business Insurance: 

The amount of premium when applied 
to business insurance seems much less 
than the same amounts would seem to 
be in personal] insurance, for the reason 
that the bulk of earnings in almost any 
business remain in the business, and the 


dividends (from which funds personal 
insurance premiums are usually paid) 
represent but a small provortion of the 
total earnings. Business men are ac- 
customed to allow the earnings to ac- 
cumulate and ?re therefore willing to 
permit a portion of these earnings to 
be invested in life policies. Men will 
consent to take large policies for the 
benefit of their business where they 
would only take small ones personally. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that it is not wise to carry cash values 
on the books as assets, for the reason 
that for State, city and county taxation 
purposes such assets do not need to be 
accounted for if in life insurance and 
if carried as a cash asset the statute 
might be different. 

The fact that a fair proportion of bus- 
iness men take to the idea of business 
insurance naturally. 

A belief that there is one man in many 
concerns who is a dominant force and 
cannot be replaced. 

A belief that one man in a concern 
represents to such a great extent the 
financial responsibility of the concern 
and the consequent ability to obtain 
credit that it is necessary to provide 
against the contingency of his death 
interrupting the credit. 

Other lives are often added to that of 
the dominant life as a matter of dip- 
lomacy between partners. 

The fact that men who carry partner- 
ship or business insurance like to talk 
to their friends about it, when they 
should not care to discuss their person- 
al insurance and are often ready to fur- 
nish letters of introduction to their 
friends in the insurance business stating 
that the bearer had written business for 
them, 

When Not Fully Developed 


One of the greatest aids 
found in the fact that a business has 
not yet reached its full development and 
the prospects of insuring members of a 
firm of this nature are always greater 
than is the case where the business is 
firmly established In other words where 
the need of protection is the greatest 
the incentive to insure is the greatest. 
The growing tendency among business 
men to protect everything by insur- 
ance that can be protected. Note— 
insurance traditions are perhaps strong- 
est among men born in England, 


NEW YORK LIFE’S 72D ANNUAL 
REPORT 





Company Paid for $263,048,300 in 1916 
—Has Total Admitted Assets of 
$866,988,841 


The New York Life gives this sum- 
mary of its business in its 72nd annual 
report: 





is often * 





66 Years Old 


Mutual 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantial 
Dividend scale increased fi 


increased. 


h time in eight years. 
A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 








good year. 


Good Territory Now Open in Several Western States 
A GOOD PRODUCER and organizer can secure an 
EXCELLENT CONTRACT 
Company SECOND TO NONE in STRENGTH—assets to liabilities— 
FIFTH in SIZE—insurance in force—of all MUTUAL legal reserve 
companies WEST of PHILADELPHIA. 
December 1st, 50% above the same period last year, and 1915 was a 


Increase in new business to 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








BEST THOUGHT 
ON VITAL TOPICS 


From These Master Minds: 


Holcombe, Bristol, Woods, Mansfield, 
Hamilton, Cowles, Stevens, Hoffman, 
Cox, Wolfe, Hawxhurst, Eckert, 
Hardison, Pierce, Eaton, and others. 


Found Only In 


The Convention 
Year Book 


Just Issued By 


THE INSURANCE ADVOCATE 
55 John St., New York City 
PRICE $2.00 
“Find It In The Index” 











The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany is composed of members holding 
over 1,228,000 policies who are the 
Cormpany, who own the Company, and 
who alone receive the profits of the 
Company. 





New insurance paid for in 1916......ccccscccoccceserscccscscccccovesececesceves ses eeeeees $263,048,300 
Exclusive of over $15,000,000 increase in revivals, increase in old policies and 
additions by dividends 
Total paid-for insurance in force January 1, 1917......+cceeeceeeeeeeeeereeeeseneees 2,511,607 ,274 
Total admitted assets (market value).......c..-scccccccccccccccccccccccsesccevesesecse 866,988,841 
EMER TADACIER oscccccvccssvccecgvercesocecscosceesscsecsercecsscesceseensenesseteeoceses 728,226,426 
Reserves for dividends and contingencies..........s.ceeccscceccccceccecccecsscsceceess 138,762,415 
Increase 
1915 1916 or Decrease 
Total first year’s premiums, excluding annuities $8,301,368 $10,241,497 + $1,940,129 
Total renewal premiums, less amount paid to 
other companies, for re-insurance on policies 
Se UD ROE cicinswededcesicetsavctonscdivcnecs 80,848,201 82,843,015 + 1,994,814 
MAE ORE SOUND: cc caruicactsinsencieenseiunsencc 36,792,804 38,108,768 + 1,315,964 
Annuities, profit on sale of securities and in- 
come from all other sources (exclusive of 
increase of book value of ledger assets)...... 5,327,869 7,366,116 + 2,038,247 
EU RONNIE iso viene ccacacimictuntereetends $131,270,242 $138,559,396 + $7,289,154 
Paid 
EE 0. oucocaddenacuanssedensenacien $28,822,893 $29,332,346 + $509,453 
For matured endowments .........sseeeeeeeeees 10,886,273 11,384,425 + 498,152 
Dr ONENOT “WRNMIEN 6.00 cect cntcertanesencsasees 17,969,327 19,551,361 + 1,582,034 
See NEN cians tncswedseeuceemetanieaaen nee 16,672,583 19,695,355 + 3,022,772 
i a se eet ia ee 1,482,719 1,414,154 -- 68,565 
Total payments to policyholders (exclusive of 
eS eee 75,833,795 81,377,641 + 5,543,846 
Loaned to policyholders during the year....... 32,148,323 25,054,426 — 7,093,897 
pS re re ee ree mye ne 822,917,849 866,988,841 + 44,070,992 
BOOUTONES TH BOPGR i oc cccvercncceesdcccsceenescsves AES 2,511,607 ,274 +-107,806,396 
Total number of policies in force...........+.++ 1,175,321 1,228,601 of 53,280 
What the New York Life Insurance Co. has accomplished in the 72 years since 
; its organization 
Total amount paid to policyholders and held for their benefit ...............0+5 $2,051,370,884.00 


During this same period the 
policyholders 


Excess paid to and now held for policyholders over the 
SHOU TEE cecegsccnncscvscsteceustectcessebeceeses 


Company has received 
die ecehebisamdklewberensecenbauacons 1,870,495,072.00 © 


POO eee eee e ewe tena eeseeeeeeeseeseeeeee 


in premiums from its 


total amount receive 
180,875,812.00 


The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New Fork, a. 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Selected Men in 
$12,000,000 Agency 


CERF TAKES NO MAN WITHOUT 
SELLING EXPERIENCE 





Follows Buddhistic Axiom That One’s 
Past Forecasts One’s Future— 
Training in Schools 


A dynamic personality from the West, 
L. A. Cerf, came to New York City in 
1904, soon thereafter taking charge of 
the Mutual Benefit’s general agency in 
New York City. This is one of the oldest 
general agencies in the country, having 
been established seventy years ago, al- 
most as old, in fact, as the Mutual Ben- 
efit, A tradition in the New York of- 
fice of the Mutual Benefit is that it had 
been the idea of the founders to organ- 
ize in New York, but they were told by 
the public officials that there already was 
one mutual life insurance company in 
the city and they thought it hardly fair 
to the pioneer to permit a competitor; 
besides, they doubted “if there’s room 
for another company.” Thus, the Mutual 
Benefit went to Newark. Whether true 
or not, it’s an interesting yarn. 


$17,500,000 in Applications Last Year 


In 1903 the New York office of the 
Mutual Benefit did the largest volume 
of business in its history, something 
over $2,000,000. During its first year 
the Cerf general agency wrote $3,009,- 
000, and after that began a continuous 
climb until last year it paid for $12,- 
200,000, total applications submitted be- 
ing $17,500,000, $2,300,000 of which 
was handed in by agents during the 
last month. Thus it took Mr. Cerf twelve 
years to reach the select million-dollar 
a month class of general agents, There 
is one general agent in New York whose 
office wrote last year more business 
than the Cerf office did; there is one in 
Chicago; and, of course, there is one in 
Pittsburgh. 

In the Cerf general agency there are 
about sixty agents. A branch in Brook- 
lyn and another in the Bronx are main- 
tained. No new agent can start solicit- 
ing for the Mutual Benefit unless he 
first takes a course in the Cerf school, 
which has really been in active opera- 
tion for five years, 

There is also a night school and there 
is a Saturday morning class to which 
everybody goes, from the gray-haired 
agent who has been in the game since 
the palmy tontine days to the young 
chap who is studying his first rate book. 


Mr. Cerf’s Personality 


In order to understand more about 
the workings of the agency we’ll stop 
a moment and say something about its 
head. He has been in the life insur- 
ance business for more than thirty 
years; he can snap “yes” and “no” as 
fast as any man in the financial dis- 
trict; he sizes up a man at a glance; 
he has great power of concentration; 
he is patient; he reads everything worth 
while that he can put his hands on; in 
talking to agents ideas and words pour 
forth in streams; and back of it all the 
auditor knows that he speaks from ex- 
ceptional practical experience, having 
written $1,570,000 for the New York 
Life in one year. 


“We have made the agent’s problem 
our problem and our study,” Mr. Cerf 


said this week in discussing his ideas 
and methods. “The weak spot in build- 
ing an agency is the inability of the 
average general agent to appreciate the 
real problems of the agent. A large 
majority of the general agents are not 
men who have secured preferment by 
virtue of their success in the field. 1 
started out recognizing these problems 
and believing that if I solved them I 
would succeed.” 


Salesmen Made, Not Born 


Mr. Cerf believes that one reason for 
the failure of many general agents is 





L. A. CERF 


that they are unable successfully to de- 
velop proselytes because of poor edu- 
cation of the individual. He never for- 
got his own experience in the Southwest 
when he first became an agent. Some 
papers and books were thrust into his 
hands; and he was told to “go to it.” 
Eighty per cent. of the life insurance 
men are educated just as slovenly to- 
day, he believes. It is no wonder that 
the mortality of the men in the profes- 
sion is so great. 

Right from the start Mr. Cerf has 
disbelieved in the theory that a sales- 
man is born and not made, Study of 
the methods of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. and other large mercantile in- 
stitutions brought out the sophistry in 
that aphorism. Unless there is some 
very apparent lapse, mentally, morally 
or physically in a man the Cerf school 
will give him a try-out, believing that 
salesmanship is an art which can be 
taught and mastered by the willing stu- 
dent. 

When it comes to teaching men life 
insurance salesmanship there are two 
angles. First there is the technical side 
which is comparatively easy. This con- 
sists of facts about the company, the 
contract, the rate, etc., which can be 
mastered with a little energetic con- 
centration. The other angle is to teach 
the agent how to sell the contract, af- 
ter he had learned all about it, 
Searching Country for Clever Ideas 

“And that’s where we pioneers had 
a difficult task,” said Mr. Cerf. ‘There 
were no mile posts, no roads, no ex- 
perience, to guide us. We had to sys- 
tematize and we had to give the ideas 
we were originating the proper coher- 
ence.” 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ”* 

“‘T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

““The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 


its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 





The Agents’ Winning Combination 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—INSURANCE 


Covering Permanent and Total Disability, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time 





The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 


Guaranteed Cost and Good Service 





FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY 








all members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
39h reserve 








OCT. 


16th 








TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Total and Permanent Disability Provision 
ORIGINATED BY 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








One of the first things that Mr. Cerf 
did was to employ a teacher of the 
National Cash Register Co,, paying him 
a good salary to teach the life insurance 
agents salesmanship from the viewpoint 
of the cash register company, which at 
that time had the most effective sales 
force in the world, the sales manager 
being Hugh Chalmers. Later other fam- 
ous selling systems were studied, the 
best of which has been incorporated in- 
to the agency’s own selling campaigns. 
A result of this scientific salesmanship 
has been that the Cerf agency has in- 
creased the efficiency of the average 
man a great deal, Nearly every man in 
the agency has been developed from 
raw material, often men who started 
with no knowledge of insurance. One 
notable success in the agency is a man 
who could not make a living, but later 
he succeeded to the point of making 
$10,000 a year; and is now general 
agent of another company. 

Among other instances of success 
ful development have been men who 
have suddenly found themselves, after 
indifferent results, sometimes after 
some years had gone by. The failures 
have been among men who were too 
indolent to adapt themselves to the 
Cerf study and methods, <r not able to 
grasp the idea. 


The Question of Selection 


In the Cerf system every agent is 
carefully studied and given aid in build- 
ing up his weak spots and developing 
his good points. There are many men 
who have not analytical qualities of 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








William H. Hamby, 

W. 'H. Hamby writing in the “Sat- 

on Selling urday Evening Post,” 

Life Insurance gives his experience 

as a life insurance 
salesman. “While drifting round in a 
nebulous state of uncertainty, filled 
with chaotic despair from my last fail- 
ure, I met Clark Burton, who convinced 
me I ought to go into the life insurance 
business. He was a fellow who con- 
vinced you rather than persuaded you,” 
he said. “He made you feel it was 
folly not to accept his directions, Bur- 
ton had the general agency for a life 
insurance company, and his favorite in- 
surance was a twenty-year tontine pol- 
icy. He started me out with it at once. 

“I think I have never failed more sig- 
nally at anything than I did in the 
insurance business—or learned so much, 
But I did not know I was learning at 
the time, and it was no comfort. What 
I learned chiefly was how not to deal 
with men! And I learned at least 
twenty good ways not to do it. 

“T am going to tell you a secret. I 
have told it before, but it is still a se- 
cret, because nobody ever believed it. 
If you ever mention it in Hilton they 
will laugh you out of town. Here it 
is: I am awfully timid. 

“IT have always had an instinctive re- 
luctance to approach any man on my 
business, no matter what it is, For 
many years I could not broach a busi- 
ness proposition without my heart beat- 
ing too fast and the blood getting hot 
in my head. 1 have learned since that 
nearly all men are afraid of each other. 
Not one in fifty meets his fellow man 
with an absolute sense of ease and self- 
possession. There is either a note of 
apology or a note of bluff in his ap- 
proach. 

“So, you see, it was torture for me 
to corner men and try to persuade them 
to take insurance; and that was what 
I did—I tried to persuade them! I put 
them on the offensive and 1 took the 
negative side, trying to meet their ob- 
jections. I did not know it at the time 
I was doing this, but I saw there was a 
difference. 1 watched Clark Burton. 
He could have the hardest sort of case 
apologizing in five minutes for having 
lived so long with his family unpro- 
tected by insurance, Yet I could not 
quite locate the secret of his success 
and my failure. He knew, and tried to 
cure me; but that was one place he 
failed, 

“I avoided as much as possible men 
who were busy and brusque; who said 
right off the bat: ‘No; I don’t want any 
more insurance’; or, ‘Haven’t time to 
talk to you.’ I know now that those 
were the very best prospects. They 
were the sort of men who instinctively 
know they are subject to influence and 
put up a bluff exterior as a guard. If 
you break through and have anything 
of real value vou nearly always get 
them. I also discovered, te my loss of 
endless time, that the man who is al- 
most persuaded at the very start never 
buys. 

“One thing I learned-and I knew it at 
the time I had learned it—was that im- 
pressions on a man’s mind do not last 


long. Persuading him is like writing 
on the sand; and if you do not get his 
signature before the next tide you will 
probably never see his autograph. 

“The very best prospect I ever had— 
one that would have paid my board for 
six months—I lost on this account, I 
had put in some good work, and he 
really wanted a ten-thousand-dollar pol- 
icy. I had him within two feet of sign- 
ing the dotted line on the contract, but 
suddenly became afraid that if I pushed 
him further he would say ‘No,’ so I 
weakened and suggested: ‘Well, think 
it over; and I’ll be back to-morrow,’ 

“Of course I never wrote him; and 
that one experience tells you the whole 
story of my failure in the insurance bus- 
iness. Whenever I did venture to talk 
insurance to a busy man, a man of dom- 
inating personality, I always got scared 
and talked fast so as not to use up much 
of his time, and became confused and 
embarrassed. 

“T had a long string of promising 
prospects, but lost all of them but one. 
In three months I wrote just one insur- 
ance policy. ‘Lack of self-confidence? 
No; that is not quite it. I have seen 
men, so full of self-confidence that even 
modesty’s shadow would feel crowded in 
the same field with them, who failed ut- 
terly. 

“If you are playing golf and say to 
yourself, ‘Now, I can hit the ball; I'll 
get my feet just right and hold my club 
just right—-and I'll land a _ three-hun- 
dred-yard drive.’ Do you? Not much! 
You fail as humiliatingly as if you fidg- 
eted and feared. It is when you do not 
think of yourself at all, but keep your 
eye on the ball and drive, that you land 
on the green, That is the idea in in- 
surance or anything else. It is confi- 
dence in the thing you are doing rather 
than in yourself, 

“If I could have forgotten R. T. Claw- 
son—forgotten that he was head of the 
biggest concern in town, that he was 
very busy, and that he had a prejudice 
against solicitors; if I could have for- 
gotten that I needed a commission, that 
I was scared, that I was intruding; if 
I had only known I had a good insur- 
ance policy, and that it was a good in- 
vestment for R. T. Clawson, and that 
certain figures I was going to arrange 
would prove it—why, then I could have 
written more insurance than even Clark 
Burton! 

“It is that sure yet unassuming frame 
of mind which enables a man. to meet 
his fellow men—all of them—without 
either apology or bluff, and gives him 
his certain hold on them. That is the 
frame of mind which convinces and 
wins at the same time. In any occupa- 
tion it has such sure confidence in what 
it is doing that other men are imme- 
diately interested and speedily have the 
same confidence.” 

o * + 
Franklin P. Adams (“F. P. 

Buckner A.’’), who was formerly a 
Replies to life insurance man and who 

F. P. A, conducts a clever column, 

“The Conning Tower,” in 
the New York “Tribune,” said in his 
column last week: 

“We American policyholders, as a 


class, are living under a terrific strain, 
as the life insurance men, in convention 
assembled, agreed. One of the greatest 
of our strains, however, is inventing 
reasons to tell the agent why we don’t 
want to sign the application today.” 

This paragraph came to the attention 
of Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner, 
of the New York Life, who answered it 
as follows: 

“It will be hard indeed for a man to 
invent a reason for refusing to sign 
the application, when you go to him 
with our figures for 1916 on other pages. 
It will be hard indeed for him to put 
you off, the figures have in them so 
much human interest. They tell the 
story first and forcefully of a great bus- 
iness, solidly built through years that 
constitute mere than the lifetime of the 
ordinary man, of a concern now nearly 
72 years of age, yet with the virility of 
early manhood and the yearly growth 
of a sturdy youth. How different this 
is from what happens to man as an in- 
dividual. Of him and his fading powers 
the Psalmist says: ‘The days of our 
years are threescore years and ten, or 
even by reason of strength fourscore 
years; yet is their pride but labor and 
sorrow; for it is soon gone, and we fly 
away.’ 

“But in the New York Life you see 
man in the mass protecting man, the 
individual, with the mass, growing in 
strength as the years go by, 

“Tell the story to your people. Do 
not dwell too much on the mere vast- 
ness of the figures. People forget big 
totals. You can select some feature of 
the interesting story that will appeal to 
this man, another that will hold the at- 
tention of that one, But the one great 
salient that must be of vital interest 
and hold the attention of all is that in 
the long life of the New York Life it has 
paid to and now holds for its policy- 
holders over one hundred and eighty 
million dollars more than the _ total 
amount received from them since organ- 
ization in 1845, or nearly 72 years. 
Most men will marvel at this. It is 
largely the result of two factors, cap- 
able management, and the earning pow- 
er of invested funds. 

“As the year opens, these figures are 
the first of their kind. No other com- 
pany has yet made them public. They 
have the advantage of novelty. They 
give you an excuse for addressing any 
man on earth, Use them while they’re 
fresh—and while you're fresh!” 

+ * + 


The Equitable Life of Iowa 

Increase Points out the advantage of 

Size of making a study of the size 
Policies of policies. The Company 

says: 

Although the average size of policies 
in the Equitable Life of Iowa has been 
increased steadily for a number of 
years, it is still below that which could 
be attained were all agents to make 
this matter a study. There is no 
one that benefits as much by the in- 
creased size of policies as the agent 
writing the business. Every time he 
induces an applicant to apply for a 
$2,000.00 policy instead of a $1,000.00 
policy he doubles his income and many 
times this can be accomplishéd with 
l‘'ttle or no effort. 

This should be an especially good 
field to cultivate at the present time 
wken the cost of living is increasing 
so rapidly. Food, clothing, all the ex- 
penses of life are from thirty to fifty 
per cent. higher than they were two 





E have room just now for two or 

three good men—not the Million 

Dollar producer who takes it out 
in talk, but the man who can average 
$100,000 of personal business, plus ex- 
perience in appointing and working 
with agents. Men who become val- 
uable to this Company grow in value 
to themselves. We cannot guarantee 
your success, but we will give you a 
real opportunity, then it’s up to you. 
Would you like to hear about it 
further? 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











years ago. Life insurance is the only 
cemmodity of which we have any 
knowledge that has remained at the 
same price. 

Taking this into consideration and 
the fact that $1,000.00 of life insur- 
ance will not accomplish what it would 
two or three years ago, the agent has 
a splendid argument to use in advo- 
cating larger policies. Very often the 
writing of small policies is because of 
the mental attiude of the agent. He 
is not thinking large enough things 
and solicits on a $1,000.00 basis when 
he should be talking for a $2,000.00 or 
$5,000.00 policy. Few men are flattered 
o1 take much notice when approached 
for small things, but when large prop- 
ositions are made they at least give the 
matter their attention. 

Double the average size of your pol- 
icies. and double your income at the 
same time. 

* * * 


Six reasons for insuring 
Six given by the Travelers 
Reasons for follow: It is good eco- 
Insuring nomics — spreading dis- 
aster out thin. It is good 
business—giving a certainty to figure 
on. It improves credit—this is openly 
stated by banks. It saves wear and 
tear—insurance means danger-preven- 
tion. It is a human kindness—consid- 
ered worth while by many! It gives 
peace of mind—easily the best reason 
of the six. 








W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Inc. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 











Rates of Premium Extremely 











FOUNDED 1865 


Unexcelled In Favorable Mortality 
and Economy of Management 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


by Annual Dividends 


Low and still further reduced 
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Selecting Men in $12,000,000 Agency 


(Continued from page 7.) 


mind and cannot size up their own abil- 
ities, and handle them to best advan- 
tage. 

In discussing the selection of agents 
Mr. Cerf said: 

“This has been one of the great fea- 
tures of whatever measure of success 
we have had, Undoubtedly, there are 
lots of men who feel they would make 
good salesmen if given an opportunity 
to test out their abilities. We de- 
cided from the start, however, that we 
did not have time to sift these men out; 
and, therefore, we would not attempt 
to make an agent out of anyone who 
had not been a salesman. This elimi- 
nation idea is tremendously far-reach- 
ing in its consequences. It gives us 
something to build on.” 


Judging Men 


In judging men Mr. Cerf is not very 
strong on the new psychological tests 
that originate among the university pro- 
fessors and in some of the professional 
schools of salesmanship, He is a great 
believer in a line from the great ethical 
text book of the Buddhists, the “Dham- 
mapada”: 

“The man today is the result of what 
he has been in the past.” 

After Mr. Cerf learns that an appli- 
cant for agent has qualified as a sales- 
man he has his record studied and in- 
vestigated with the most minute care, 
If he has been a complete failure in 
the past the chances are that he will be 
a complete failure in the future. This 
is a causal world and the past reflects 
itself. 

Not much can be expected, for in- 
stance from a man who has arrived at 
the age of 35 or 40 who has not made 
some sort of an impress. It is possible 
for him to succeed in a large way, but 
rather improbable. 


“We put tremendous stress on bad 
habits,” says Mr. Cerf, “We do not 
want a drinker, a carouser or a gam- 
bler. Many of our men are even tee- 
totalers, although all we ask is mod- 
eration. Our attitude in these matters 
is not one of morals, but of cold, hard 
business sense.” 


Work, System and Memory 


The dominant factor in success, as 
Mr. Cerf views it, is work. He knows of 
no genius who has succeeded without 
it: of no man who has not been helped 
by hard work. In his thirty years of 
life insurance he cannot recall the case 
of a hard worker who has failed; while 
he has known of many men of ordi- 
nary intelligence who have gone to the 
top because their great industry has 
made the mediocre ability seem bright. 


Nor can any man who does not use 
method in his work get very far with 
the Cerf agency, which is dead set 
against haphazard, go-as-you-please so- 
liciting, even though the careless meth- 
od may strike a bull’s-eye once in a 
while, 

“A man can canvass just as well in 
one place as another,” is a Cerf axiom. 
Therefore, canvassing in the morning 
in the Bronx and during the afternoon 
in Brooklyn is not permitted. “Get 


from one prospect to another without 
using the street cars,” “Concentrate in 
one locality.” “If John Jones is out, 
why John Smith in the next block may 
be in.” These points are drilled in up- 
on the new agents particularly. 


“There is a law of periodicity in solic- 
iting,” said Mr. Cerf. “Just so many 
people and so many prospects a week 
can be seen, There are so many ap- 
plications that should be signed. Now, 
the relation that these different ele- 
ments bear to each other is based upon 
the personality of the man. One man 
will write a larger percentage in a giv- 
en number of interviews than another. 
But each man has his equation and, 
once he has determined it, he can fig- 
ure to a fraction the value of each call, 
We insist that a man should keep a 
most careful record of his work in or- 
der that all valuable data may be pre- 
served for future work. We consider 
this record idea of paramount import- 
ance, because a man cannot succeed in 
a large way without it. 


“The average man’s memory is not 
more than 10 or 15 per cent. efficient, 
To illustrate: An agent hears that a 
twenty year endowment will mature 
in two years, or that a man will be 
ready for an interview in a month; or 
that another man will inherit a fortune 
in six months. He means to store these 
dates in his memory, but forgets them 
oftener than he remembers them. So 
a man in our business who depends up- 
on his memory is lost, but a man who 
makes a note of everything he hears and 
falls into the habit of constantly con- 
sulting the notebook will soon have 
enough data to keep him busy for four 
or five years.” 


Much-Abused Word 

Mr, Cerf concluded the interview by 
talking about service. He admitted that 
the expression had been overworked 
and sounded like cant, but it was a 
factor just the same and the man who 
kept his clients’ good will had some- 
thing tangible which meant success. 


PRACTICE WHAT THEY PREACH 


Insurance Men Who Died in November 
and Were Insured By Mutual 
Life 

Among the claims paid by the Mu- 
tual Life in November to the estates 
of insurance men or women are the 
following: 

Fayette W. Brown, Montreal, $8,615; 
Grayson Burruss, Toronto, $5,000; M. 
K. Saindon, Fraserville, Ont., $2,000; 
David B. Falk, Savannah, Ga., $5,000; 
Edward E. Ewing, Dighton, Kan., $2,- 
060; Philip S. Campbell, Louisville, 
$1,631; Mary E. Finnigan, Boston, $1,- 
960; George E. Newall, Flint, Mich., 
$576; Melville Fatherrie, Greenwood, 
Miss., $2,000; Charles C. Culp, Kansas 


City, $2,518; James C. Bury, Jr., St. 
Louis, $6,083; Jefferson Pearce, New 
York, $5,000; Daniel Prentice, New 


York, $1,735; Edward J. Opp, Oklahoma 
City, $2,014; George L. Story, Portland, 
Ore., $5,573; Jesse B. Davis, Shenan- 
dcah, Pa., $3,000. 
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President 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
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The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
rich and important territories in the South and 
assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 


A rare opportunity to ambitious men to 
pendent and permanently profitable business. 
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OBJECT OF NEW CLAUSE 


Provision That on Request Dividends, 
Due, are Added to Premium 
Deposit Fund 


One point in the new edition of pol- 
icies of the Phoenix Mutual Life seems 
to have given rise to some misunder- 
standings. It relates to the clause pro- 
viding that on request all dividends 
that come due will be added to the 
premium deposit fund. The object of 
this clause is to provide a means of 
using any dividend credit toward the 
payment of a premium that becomes 
due and is not paid in cash by the 
insured, inasmuch as the contract pro- 
vides that if the sum to the credit of 
the premium deposit fund is sufficient, 
it will be automatically applied to pay 
any premium that comes due and is not 
paid by the insured, thereby keeping 
the policy in full force. It should be 
noted, on the other hand, that dividends 
transferred to the premium deposit 
fund cannot be withdrawn in cash, just 
as cash deposited in the fund cannot 
be withdrawn, but will increase the 
total cash value available on surrender 
or the total loan value available for 
a loan. 

On the other hand, if the insured 
allows his dividends to accumulate un- 
der the fourth dividend method, the 
accumulating dividend fund is entirely 
under his control and can be withdrawn 


in cash at any time, and in case of 
lapse will increase the non-forfeiture 
values. The accumulating dividend 


fund is used by the Company to accel- 
erate the policy on a net basis (i. e., at 
tabular cost) but will not be so applied 
except on the request of the insured; 
whereas the premium deposit fund is 
applied to accelerate without any ac- 
tion of the owner on the basis of the 
Company’s gross single premium rates. 

It happens, however, that there is a 
method by which the desired object as 
stated above can be attained. If the 
policy is one upon which the automatic 
premium lien provision has been re- 
quested, then in case of the failure to 
pay a premium, the loan value will be 
used to pay all premiums that come 
due so long as it is sufficient and this 
loan value is naturally increased by the 
value of any dividends standing to the 


TO INCORPORATE N. 4. L. U. 


Representative Kettner Introduces 
Measure in House of Representa- 
tives—List of Incorporators 


A bill providing for the Federal in- 
corporation of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters was introduced in 
the House by Representative William 
Kettner of California. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary, 
and read as follows: 

“That John Newton Russell, Jr., and 
Krank E. McMullen, of California, J. 
Stanley Edwards of Colorado; John 
Dolph of District of Columbia; Hugh 
M. Willet and Alfred C. Newell of 
Georgia; L. Brackett of Maryland; Wil- 
liam D. Wyman of Massachusetts; Wil- 
son Williams of Mississippi; Lawrence 
Priddy, Richard E, Cochran, Charles 
Jerome Edwards and Everett M. En- 
sign of New York; W. A. R. Bruehl of 
Ohio; Hubert H. Ward of Oregon; Wil- 
liam M. Furey, Everett H. Plummer, 
Charles W. Scovel and Edward A. 
Woods of Pennsylvania; J. W. Bishop 
of Tennessee; Neil D. Sills of Virginia; 
and A. C. Larson, of Wisconsin, mem- 
bers of a voluntary association known 
as the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, their associates and suc- 
cessors, are hereby constituted a cor- 
poration in the District of Columbia, by 
that name, for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the best interests of the institution 
of life insurance throughout the United 
States and elsewhere; and for this pur- 
pose to have, possess and enjoy the 
right to establish and maintain an of- 
fice in the District of Columbia; to own 
only such property, real and personal, 
as may be necessary to carry on the 
work of the corporation; and, in gen- 
eral, to do and perform all things neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of the 
corporation; provided, that nothing 
herein contained shall authorize said 
corporation to engage in business for 
profit.” 

Sidney A. Hughes, formerly a mem- 
ber of Hughes & Everett, Kingston, N. 
Y., died in Richmond, Va., a few days 
ago, in his fifty-first year. 


credit of the policy plus the amount 
in the premium deposit fund. 
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poration, office and place of business 
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MORE ABOUT GENERAL COVERS 

Robert J. Merrill, Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Hampshire, objects 
to a statement in an editorial printed 
by The Eastern Underwriter in which 
his report on “Mercantile Floater or 
General Cover Contracts” was dis- 
cussed, and the comment was made 
that the summary of this report was in- 
conclusive and loosely stated; or as 
one underwriter expressed it, “read as 
though written by our good friend Put- 
nam,” meaning Henry H. Putnam, sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. Both Messrs. Merrill 
and Putnam took the underwriter’s com- 
ment seriously and Mr. Merrill asserts 
his entire authorship of the report while 
Mr. Putnam denies that he had any 
hand in writing it, which, of course, was 
not stated in the editorial, the purport 
of which was to call attention to the 
fact that the views of Messrs. Merrill 
and Putnam showed a marked similar- 
ity, 

In his reply Mr, Merrill again states 
that much of the existing business now 
in force is in absolute violation of the 
law, as indicated in the report. 

Mr. Merrill is quite correct in saying 
that many floaters are in violation of 
the law and in finding other objections 
to them, but the weakness of his own 
position is that he does not discriminate 
between the good and the bad covers; 
does not recognize in his conclusions 
those forms which are fair to insured, 
company and local agent, but in his 
summary condemns them all. He also 
falls into the same error of definition 
in which position Mr. Putnam coin- 
cides, that floaters and covers belong 
to the same category. Mr. Putnam ig- 
nores the word “cover,” but always re- 
fers to “floaters.” 

Now a floater is one thing and a cov- 
er is another, All insurance which does 
not cover on a specific article or a spe- 
cific and fixed piece of property is in a 
sense floating insurance. The term float- 
er, as generally understood, is that form 
of contract which covers the articles 
specified when they are anywhere with- 
in the prescribed limits. It does not 
refer to any particular place or loca- 
tion within such limits. A general cov- 
er contract, on the other hand, while it 
may provide for coverage within equal- 
ly wide limits, is not floating insurance 
for the reason that it requires specific 


insurance at stated locations which are 
given in detail in the statements of 
value which the insured must render un- 
der the terms of its general cover con- 
tract. A general cover can be tersely 
designated as providing for current de- 
termination of current liability at cur- 
rent established rates. 

In discussing the subject of covers it 
also should be remembered that the 
cover is not the policy; that the loss is 
adjusted under the terms of the local 
policies, not under the cover contract. 


CAUSES OF FIRES 

The unusually interesting 
about causes of fires, tabulated by the 
Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and mailed to 
daily newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, show that of the causes of fire that 
are known most of them could have been 
prevented or partly prevented. The 
same figures show that about half of 
the fires are from an unknown cause 
although, as the National Board says 
of the unknown causes, probably most 
of them are largely preventable. 

It is certainly a sad commentary on 
the indifference of the public that so 
many fires are from unknown origins, 
Take the State of New Jersey for ex- 
ample, More than 62 per cent. of the 
fires there originated in a mysteriovs 
manner unknown to the fire depart- 
ments, public officials, and insurance 
companies. Just think what this means. 
A manufacturer has a busy plant, his 
office filled with orders. About mid- 
night, say, a watchman or a policeman 
sees flames and smoke, turns in an 
alarm, and despite the efforts of the 
firemen the building is destroyed. Bus- 
iness is interrupted for weeks; hun- 
dreds of workmen may find themselves 
out of employment; families are hard 
pressed to obtain credit in order that 
they may exist; and half the time no 
cne knows how the fire started, but 
what is worse, few seem to care. In 
New York State 46.5 per cent. of the 
fires are from unknown causes; in Wy- 
oming, nearly 60 per cent.; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 47 per cent. 

In America everybody is agitated and 
eager to learn how secrets from the 
State Department slipped into the of- 
fice of Wall Street operators—a few 
millions changing hands—but as to the 
responsibility for fire in which many 
millions of value are lost, that has been 
as uninteresting as the reports have 
been of an old world’s series ball game. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is trying to awaken Americans 
out of their lethargy, and is showing so 
far as is possible to be obtained by its 
careful and accurate statistics a place 
tc fix responsibility for most fires, which 
is individual carelessness, the greatest 
of fire hazards. ‘Now that the facts are 
placed before the public it rests with 
city officials, newspaper editors, prop- 
erty owners and others to show a real 
brand of patriotism by guarding their 
premises from the fire fiend through 
foresight because in doing this they 
not only help themselves but they save 
the rest of the community from the ter- 
rors and losses of fire. 

Commissioner Dunbar, of Tennessee, 
a conscientious public official, a man 
who understands the fire insurance bus- 
iness, and a student of events, made a 
significant statement in a recent ad- 
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MESSRS. CHENEY, HOLCOMBE, SLIMMON AND CLARK. 


Corporal George W. Cheney, and Privates John M. Holcombe, Jr., James B. 
Slimmon and Dwight N. Clark were four of the representatives of the Phoenix 


Mutual Life at the border. 
were two others, 
‘Mutual. 


Privates Raymond W, Steele and John A. Edelman 
Mr. Holcombe is the son of the president of the Phoenix 
The members of the Phoenix Four, whose pictures are reproduced 


above, were with Troop B, cavalry, an organization that saw plenty of service 


on the border, giving a good account of itself. 


Upon their return to Hartford 


the Phoenix Mutual Life’s soldiers were entertained by the Company’s Athletic 


Association and told their experiences. 


Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, of the Life 
Extension Institute, placed the Institute 
on the front page of New York evening 
papers by inaugurating a life extension 
test to run three weeks with twelve 
“rookies” from the New York Police 
Department, to prove that the average 
person can exist on 25 cents a day. 
During the experiment the men will be 
examined by Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
medical director of the Life Extension 
Institute; Prof. Henry C. Sherman, of 
Columbia University, and Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale University. The food 
will be prepared under the supervision 
of Prof. Mary 8S. Rese. 

* * + 

Frederick S. Withington, of Des 
Moines, la., who has been appointed 
eonsulting actuary of the New Jersey 
Life, secured the appointment in com- 
petition with seventeen other consult- 
ing actuaries. He is now preparing the 
policy forms and rate book figures for 
tle Company on the basis of the New 
Jersey standard of reserves. 

* a a 


Manager McGrayel, of the National 
Surety Company, Indianapolis, recently 
had what might be called a busy week. 
It included the following: New _ busi- 
ness written, premiums of over $1,500; 
11 residence burglary policies in one 
day, 4 more the following; 15 new 
agents appointed; employing a new 
solicitor; breaking in two new stenog- 
raphers, not to mention moving the 


office! 
* *¢ 


Robert Lewis, who has resigned as 
general manager of the Alliance As- 
surance Company Limited, London, has 


dress. He declared that the reason 
Suropean losses are so small is because 
over there the laws have been directed 
against fires instead of against fire in- 
surance companies. In this country the 
legislators have been so busy regulating 
the great institutions of business, in- 
cluding the fire insurance carriers, that 
either they have not had time to regu- 
late against fire waste, or have com- 
pletely lost sight of ‘tHe necessity of 
such legislation, 


been with that Company more than 
fifty-four years. For more than fifty 
years he was chief officer of the Com- 
puny. 

Mr. Lewis was born in 1835, and com- 
menced his insurance career at the age 
of 18 when he entered the office of the 
Provincial Insurance Company at its 
head office at Wrexham. In 1862 he 
received an appointment by the Alli- 
auce Assurance Company as an inspec- 
tor of agents, and while holding this 
office he was successful in negotiating 
the transfer of the Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham Fire Offices to the Alliance 
and at a little later period the fire 
business of his old office—the Provin- 
cial—to the same Company, thus show- 
ing in unmistakable fashion that he had 
the confidence of his directors. He 
established the important branches in 
Manchester and Liverpool respectively 
for the Alliance, and of which he acted 
as manager until June, 1866, when he 
was called to London and appointed 
chief officer of the Company at the 
carly age of 31. Under his capable ad- 
ministration the Company has made 
enormous strides, and since he took 
over the reins of management no less 
than 20 companies have been absorbed 
by the Alliance. Mr. Lewis appeared 
as a public man, as a member of: the 
Royal Commission on Water Supply in 
1897-99, and since then has given evi- 
dence before various Royal Commis- 
sions and Government Committees on 
insurance and office administration, his 
last official appointment having been in 
1915, to the Commission charged with 
the investigation of the damage done 
to property and persons by German 
warships. ; 

In consequence upon the retirement 
of Mr. Lewis, the directors have made 
the following appointments: O. Mor- 
gan Owen,. at present sub-manager, to 
be general manager; T. B. Ponsonby, at 
present secretary, to be sub-manager; 
and Sidney T. Smith, at present assis- 
tant secretary, to be secretary. 

* oa OK 


George M. Reynolds, the leading 
banker of Chicago, and president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, has been elect- 
ed a director of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company. 
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R. P. Barbour on Use 


and Occupancy Rates 


Ww. S. NAULTY, NEWARK AGENT, 
RECEIVES LETTER FROM HIM 


Sees Objection to Way U. & O. Rates 
and Forms are Handled in 
New Jersey. 


Use and occupancy rate discussion is 
running floaters a neck and neck race 
as an interesting topic among fire un- 
derwriters these days. Some import- 
ant views of use and occupancy rating 
can be found in a letter received by 
William S. Naulty, vice-president of the 
Jos. M, Byrne Company, Newark, prom- 
inent local agents, from Robert P. Bar- 
bour, general agent of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile. The letter follows: 


My dear Mr. Naulty: We were speak- 
ing the other day of the way in which 
use and occupancy rates and forms are 
handled in New Jersey, which seems 
open to objection in two ways, First. 
the fcrms published do not provide all 
the kinds of use and occupancy cover 
that are necessary, yet unless one of 
these forms is used the rules call for 
an extra charge. Second, the rate on a 
plant comprising several buildings is 
based on the average fire rate, which 
does not necessarily have much bearing 
on a proper rate for use and occupancy 
cover corresponding thereto. 


Structural Value of Little Relation to 
Rate 


i think you will agree with me: 

That, the structural value of a build- 
ing, or the replacement cost of machin- 
ery and materials, bears little relation 
to the proper rate for use and occu- 
pancy, except in so far as the larger 
values usually need a longer time for 
replacement; 

That, the hazard or likelihood of a 
fire occurring, and, in case of fire, the 
likelihood of serious damage resulting 
to property which is necessary for the 
operation of a manufacturing plant, is 
the vital factor in determining the 
proper use and occupancy rate; 

That, the factor of length of time nec- 
essary for repair or replacement of 
building, machinery or materials, due 
to whatever reason, is one which can 
only be measured by rate made specifi- 
cally for the risk, and, therefore, must 
be disregarded in formulating general 
minimum rates. 

Objectionable Use of Average Rates 

Unless an entirely new rating plan is 
devised, general minimums for use and 
occupancy must, therefore, be based on 
the fire rate and this may be regarded 





as the best general measure of the haz- 
ards of a single building. It is the use 
of the average fire rate over a number 
of different buildings of a plant that is 
objectionable and likely to produce in- 
adequate and improper use and occu- 
pancy rates. 

An average fire rate on a plant is in- 
tended to produce the same premium 
as would result if an identical amount 
of insurance were placed on and in va- 
rious constituent buildings, at the spe- 
cific rates applying on and in such 
buildings, That is why it is proper to 
base average fire rates on values, but 
use and occupancy rates should be 
based on hazards, not values; use and 
occupancy losses come from things be- 
ing damaged or destroyed, not values. 
It is the use of the machine, the occu- 
pancy of the building, regardless of the 
intrinsic value, that is to be considered. 
A building of insignificant value may be 
the key to the operation of a plant or 
the loss of a machine of trifling in- 
trinsic worth may tie up the whole 
manufacturing operations. 


Hypothesis 


Let us suppose an extreme case where 
such a building and machinery therein 
were considered worth a fire rate of 
5 per cent. yet constituted but 10 per 
cent, of the whole value of the plant, 
which was otherwise of excellent con- 
struction and mild hazards, and bore a 
fire rate of 60c.; a use and occupancy 
rate based on the average fire rate in 
such a case would be ridiculously low. 

Or, let us turn the illustration around 
and assume that an average fire rate 
has been made on a plant comprising 
eight buildings, seven being used for 
the various processes and for power, 
and the eighth—of approved fireproof 
construction—used for a warehouse; 
assume that 50 per cent. of the value 
is in this warehouse. Of course, that 
means the average fire rate over the 
plant will be very much reduced by the 
inclusion of the said warehouse; like- 
wise, the use and occupancy rate, being 
based on the average fire rate, will be 
greatly affected and the use and occu- 
pancy policy faces the possibility of a 
total suspension of business by reason 
of fire in any one of the seven process- 
ing buildings, though written at a rate 
much less than the specific rate apply- 
ing to any one of such buildings, The 
eighth building, though seriously affect- 
ing the use and occupancy rate, might 
burn down and not cause any suspen- 
sion of manufacturing operations, for a 
warehouse is almost always available. 

The question is, how to formulate a 
general minimum rate for use and oc- 
cupancy that can be applied over a 
plant comprising several buildings. A 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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AGRICULTURAL WRITES AUTOS 





Watertown Company to Enter Field 
Soon—Has Joined National, Eastern 
and New England Conferences 


The Agricultural Fire, of Watertown, 
has entered the automobile field. The 
Company made application for member- 
ship in the National, Eastern and New 


England Automobile Conferences last 
Saturday and expects to start writing 
before the close of the month. The 
Agricultural does not operate in the 
west but will write automobiles in all 
States in which it is at present ad- 


mitted. 





BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


EASTERN AUTO CONFERENCE 


Executive Committee at Meeting Last 
Thursday Acted on Applications 
for District Agencies 


At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Eastern Automobile Con- 
ference last Thursday, applications for 
district agencies under the rules of the 
About 30 
of tentatively 
approved but will not receive the final 
of the committee until the 
meeting next Friday. All applications 
will then be decisively acted upon. 


Conference were considered. 


these applications were 


sanction 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





RETURN PREMIUMS 


R. H. Depew Says Companies Would 
Compel Companies to Pay Return 
Premiums by Certain Date 


R. Henry Depew, president of Abm. 
S. See & Depew, has written the fol- 
lowing letter to President Eckert, of 
the Fire Brokers’ Asociation of New 
York: 

Dear Sir:—Inasmuch as brokers are 
compelled to pay premiums to the in- 
surance companies on the 10th day of 
the second month, after the month in 
which policies take effect (a condition 
which is perfectly proper and with 
which we are glad to comply), the com- 
panies should be compelled to pay re- 
turn premiums by the same date, with- 
out brokers being obliged to send for 
them. Sevcral years ago the difficulty 
and labor attending the collection of 
returns had become so great that we 
adopted the plan of deducting them 
from our monthly checks, which works 
sotisfactorily when we have payments 
tu make. . 

If it happens, however, that we have 
placed no policies with companies or 
agencies owing returns to us, we fre- 
quently have considerable difficulty in 
making collections, being told to de- 
duct, when there is nothing from which 
to deduct, the endeavor being made, 
apparently, to force the placing of 
business with them. 

A more serious situation is created 
when returns are overlooked by a 
broker’s bookkeeper and companies fail 
tc send checks “because they have not 
been called for.” 

While possible, it is not easy for 
both sides to overlook the same items, 
and coupled with the statement made 
to me some time ago by the collector 
of a large agency “that the reason 
some officers never sent checks was be- 
cause they hoped they would not be 
called for,” the inference in some cases 
iz disagreeable, to say the least. That 
the bookkeeping methods of many offi- 
ces are bad are shown by the com- 
tinual rendering of bills for premiums 
that had been paid or cancelled months 
previously. The constant checking up 
of these bills by brokers entails a 
heavy and needless expense and loss 
c{ time, and in view of the low rates 
of commission, and the very high ex- 
pense ratio which is necessary for the 
proper conduct of an up-to-date broker- 
age office, steps should be taken at 
once to compel the proper conduct of 
the financial departments of the com- 
panies in fairness to the brokers. 

For most of the companies we have 
only the highest words of praise; for 
some we feel sorry because lax meth- 
ods or poor clerks, or both, must entail 
upon them needlessly heavy expenses 
and losses, but those few who are wil- 
fully negligent, if such there be, should 
be brought up with a round turn and 
be compelled to adopt fair methods, 
and I trust that immediate steps will 
be taken by the Fire Brokers’ Associa- 
tion to bring about this condition of 
affairs, through co-operation if possi- 
ble, through other methods if neces- 
sary. 

R. HENRY DEPEW, President. 
* a * 


An Apology 

The Fire Brokers’ Association of 
New York did the square thing in the 
current issue of its “Bulletin” by print- 
ing the following paragraphs: 

“In the November issue of this Bul- 
letin the Loss Committee of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters was 
referred to in connection with the criti- 
cism of a suggestion that automobile 
collision losses be adjusted by a com- 
mittee. We regret that our observa- 
ticns have been interpreted by some as 
a reflection on the Board’s Committee. 
Nothing was further from the intention 
of the writer of that article. 

“We are naturally opposed to the 
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THE PRINCETON LINE 


Resident Agent in Princeton Received 
Full Commissions—Justice Done 
on Re-insurance, Too 


Secretary Hoadley, of the American 
of Newark has made the following 
statement regarding the Princeton Un- 
iversity line, notice of the writing of 
which was published in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week: 

“It has been an open secret for 
some time that the Trustees of the 
University, desiring a single policy in 
a first class New Jersey company 
covering the entire amount of their 
insurance—some $5,800,000 on _ fifty- 
odd buildings—applied to the Ameri- 
can for it and that we acceded to 
their request. 

“We feel that you will be interest- 
ed in this connection to know that 
not only our own resident agent at 
Princeton received his commission on 
the entire line, but that the re-insur- 
ance of our policy, as well, was 
largely written by the agents of the 
companies re-insuring us, so that jus- 
tice was done to all concerned, and 
the American’s long established prac- 
tice maintained of avoiding overhead 
writing.” 


idea of a Loss Committee for automo- 
bile claim adjustments, and the reason 


is too obvious.” 
* * a” 


$100,000 Philadelphia Corporation 

The Chapman & Oliphant Co., Phila- 
delphia, has been incorporated for 
$100,000 to do a brokerage and agency 
business. The incorporators are Harry 
©. Chapman, Malcolm Oliphant and 
Helen Kelly, all of Philadelphia. 

oF * a 


Stuckhart With Mulcay & Co. 
George (Stuckhart, schedule expert, 
has resigned from John M. Riehle & 
Co., and has become connected with 
Joseph B. Mulcay & Co. 
eo @ * 


Opens New Offices 

On the front page of this issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter will be found 
the announcement of the opening of 
the new general agency offices of 
Russell M. Simons, general agent of 
the Home Life Insurance Co., of New 
York. 
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Commissioner Merrill 
Wrote Floater Report 


DENIES THAT HENRY H. PUTNAM 
HAD HAND IN AUTHORSHIP 


New Hampshire Commissioner Asserts 
His Authorship and Defends His 
Position—Comments of “Bulletin” 


An editorial in The Eastern Under- 
writer discussing Commissioner Mer- 
rill’s report on floaters, and containing 
a satirical comment of a prominent fire 
underwriter, to the effect that the sum. 
mary “read as though written by our 
friend Putnam,” meaning Henry H. Put- 
nam, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, induced Com- 
missioner Merrill to assert his author- 
ship this week. 

In a letter to the American Agency 
“Bulletin” the Commissioner said he 
wrote the report himself after giving 
the situation the most careful study. 

Mr. Merrill’s Letter 

His letter follows: 

Editor, American Agency “Bulletin,” 
I have received your letter of January 
8. 1917, in which you call attention to 
an editorial in The EKastern Underwriter 
with reference to the report on mer- 
cantile floater or general cover con- 
tracts adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at its 
meeting in New York in December, 

I notice the statement that a study 
of the report causes perplexity to cer- 
tain underwriters and the reference to 
the concluding paragraph, which is 
criticized not only as being inconclu- 
sive and loosely stated, but as reading 
as though it had been written by the 
secretary of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

So far as this gratuitous suggestion 
as to the authorship of the clause in 
question is concerned, I would say noth- 
ing, but for the opportunity which it 
gives me to state that the report was 
entirely written by myself after a great 
deal of careful study, and as the result 
of an investigation which I approached 
with an absolutely open mind, I be- 
lieve I ascertained the exact facts as 
to the manner in which the business 
has been carried on. The companies of 
whom inquiries were made gave me 
information with the utmost frankness 
and afforded me every opportunity to 
acquaint myself with their methods of 
operation. 

It was far from my purpose to sug- 
gest that the companies who were writ- 
ing the class of business were wilfully 
violating the laws of the various States. 
In fact the report contains direct evi- 
dence of certain carefully considered 
efforts to bring the business within the 
letter of the law on the part of certain 
companies. The fact remains that much 
of the existing business now in force 
is in absolute violation of plain provi- 
sions of the law, and as indicated in 
the report, the efforts above referred to 
do not seem to have been successful in 
bringing such contracts in any case into 
conformity with the resident agents’ 
and standard policy laws. 

As to the style in which I stated my 
conclusions, IT can only say that they 
are in as definite and exact a form as 
I was able to present them. The other 
members of the sub-committee, Messrs. 
English and McCulloch, agreed in the 
conclusions as stated. The full Com- 
mittee on Laws and Legislation, made 
up of some of the leading commission- 
ers, and the whole convention, had no 
difficulty in gathering the meaning of 
the report, and adopted it unanimously. 
I have nothing to add to the statements 
and conclusions as stated in the report, 
except to suggest that a great many 
company executives have stated their 
agreement with the Convention’s action 
and expressed their satisfaction at the 
outcome of the investigation. 

ROBERT J. MERRILL, Insurance Com- 
nissioner. 
Mr. Putnam’s Comment 
In commenting upon Mr. Merrill's 
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letter Henry H. Putnam said this week: 

“No doubt the intimation about the 
authorship of the commissioner’s report 
is simply thrown out by floater com- 
panies which have been hard hit by the 
commissioner’s investigation, and want 
to confuse the issue and cast some dis- 
credit on the impartiality of its con- 
clusions. 

“Of course the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association had nothing to do 
with the commissioner’s report, did not 
know what it contained and did not 
see it until it was printed in the insur- 
ance papers. 

“The ‘Bulletin’ informed 


was some 





time ago that Manager Frank Lock of 
the Atlas had been appointed by the 
companies as chairman of a committee 
on floater policies. When we inquired 
of Mr. Lock about the matter he said 
he was not chairman of the said com- 
mittee and referred us to Vice-Presi- 
dent C. A. Ludlum of the Home. Mr. 
Ludlum in turn denied that he was 
ciairman of such a committee. We asked 
Mr. Ludlum at the time if he had any 
views to express in regard to the com- 
missioner’s report, to which he replied 
that he had not. The next we heard 
about the matter was the publication of 
the article in The Eastern Underwriter, 
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which we reprinted in the ‘Bulletin’ 
last week.” 
Mr. Putnam is in error as to the 


chairman of the cover committee who 
in reality is Fred W. Jenness, of Ro- 
ehester. 


“Bulletin” on New Floater Form 


The “Bulletin” in an 
“floaters” this week said: 

“The small percentage of companies 
desiring to write floaters for brokers 
have devised rules for submission to 
underwriting organizations which “AC- 
cording to the admission of the com- 
panies concerned—are of doubtful com- 
pliance with the spirit of the recom- 
mendations in the insurance commis- 
sioner’s report. 

“The agitation against floaters has 
led companies to cease favoring brokers 
with these forms. Now a form has 
been devised, which it is claimed is 
technically correct, and conforms to 
taxation and resident agents’ laws, as 
well as local rates and regulations; but 
it still requires the issuance of under- 
lying policies.” Therefore, of what ad- 
vantage is a floater form (doctored) for 
the benefit of brokers, over the original 
correct method of writing separate 
policies through local agents? 

“As the majority of the companies in 
the underwriters’ organizations do not 
care for these floaters because of the 
underwriting risks and the invasion of 
local agents’ rights, why should the 
scheme be bolstered up by any of these 
organizations? 

“Referring to the alleged demand for 
such policies the commissioner's report 
says: ‘It is not of sufficient volume to 
warrant further weakening of the 
agency system of carrying on the busi- 
ness which will follow if it is con- 
tinued.’ ”’ 


editorial on 


The Merrill Summary 

Following are the concluding para- 
graphs in Commissioner Merrill's re- 
port: 

“So far as the policy is concerned 
there seems to be very little enthusiasm 
on the part of the insurance companies 
over the scheme and in the judgment 
of many of the insurance executives it 
is open to very serious criticism from 
an underwriting standpoint. There is 
no doubt but what it has aggravated 
the strained relationship between com- 
panies and their agents and their seems 
to be no way by which it can be modi- 
fied so it can be made an integral part 
of the American Agency system, which 
is still accepted in theory at least as 
being the proper way of conducting and 
developing the country’s fire insurance 
business. 


“The sub-committee 


therefore re- 
spectfully reports that in its opinion 
the writing of general cover con- 


tracts, as disclosed by its investigation, 
is not in any case in conformity with 
the resident agents’ and standard pol- 
icy laws of the various States and in 
many cases also violates the laws with 
respect to taxation and rate supervi 
sion; that there is a great question as 
to the wisdom of the practice from an 
underwriting standpoint; that it is not 
a necessary development of the fire 
insurance business; and that while 
there may be a legitimate demand for 
such policies in some instances, it is 
not of sufficient volume to warrant 
the further weakening of the agency 
system of carrying on the business, 
which will follow if it is to be con- 
tinued.” 


WARRANTIES IN LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE 

Answers to questions, in an applica- 
tion for insurance on a horse, that the 
insured had not lost live stock by death, 
accident, disease, or theft within two 
years, and that the horse insured 
would be cared for by the insured, ex- 
pressly made warranties by the terms 
of the application, must be construed as 
warranties, the Indiana Appellate Court 
holds, National Live Stock Ins. Co. vs. 
Owens, 113 N. E. 1042, and not as 
merely representations. 
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HAS FOUR TOURIST FORMS 


LLOYDS COVERAGE 


Jewelry and Personal Effects Form Has 
100 Per Cent. Co-Insurance 
Clause Attached 


Because of the current interest in 
tourist floaters due to the formation 
o? a committee to bring about the 
organization of a permanent confer- 
ence, The Eastern Underwriter pub- 
lishes herewith the forms now being 
used by the United States “Lloyds,” 
Appleton & Cox, attorneys. They are 
four in number. 

The first form is a jewelry floater, 
the salient feature of which reads as 
follows: 

“To cover the property insured here- 
under, valued as per schedule herein, 
against all risks of loss or damage dur- 
ing transportation (including risks of 
loss or damage caused by breakage, 
fire or theft) or otherwise, subject, 
however, to the conditions herein 
stated. 

“Notwithstanding anything in this 
policy to the contrary, it is warranted 
by the assured free from claim for loss 
or damage, which may be attributed 
to. or arise from, the act of any person 
acting or claiming to act, under author- 
ity from any country or people, in a state 
of war, (whether before or after declara- 
tion of war), revolution, or internal 
commotion, and also from all consequen- 
ces of hostilities, civil commotions, 
riots, and/or war-like operations, even 
if by lawless or unauthorized persons. 

“Warranted free of loss or damage 
caused by strikers, locked out workmen 
or persons taking part in labor dis- 
turbances or riots or civil commotions.” 


U. S. 


Gives Specific Coverage 


The jewelry and personal effects 
floater of the United States “Lloyds” 
carries a 100 per cent. co-insurance 
ciause on jewelry and reads in part as 
follows: 

“This policy covers on jewelry against 
all risks of loss or damage during 
transportation (including risks of loss 
or damage’ caused by breakage, fire, by 
theft, pilferage or robbery) or other- 
wise, subject, however, to the condi- 
tions herein stated. 

“This policy covers personal effects 
against all loss or damage by fire, by 
theft, pilferage and robbery and by 
transportation (except breakage not 
caused by fire, collision, derailment or 
thieves) during transportation or other- 
wise, subject, however, to the condi- 
ticns herein stated. 

“These assurers shall not be liable 
for loss of accounts, bills, currency, 
deeds, evidences of debt, money, notes 
or securities, under any circumstances. 

“Warranted free from claim in any 
wise inuring to the benefit of the car- 
rier.” 


Theft and Pilferage Form 

The third tourist floater form covers 
theft and/or pilferage and/or robbery 
under the following conditions: 

“On baggage and/or personal effects. 
being the property of the assured or 
family, or servant of the assured or 
family. 

“This policy covers all the risks and 
perils of fire, lightning, navigation and 




















fire insurance companies. 
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transportation, while being transported 
by any railroad, express, transfer and/ 
or transportation company, and/or by 
any steamship, steamboat or craft on 
the ocean or on inland waters, and to 
cover the risks of fire and lightning 
while in any hotel, dwelling, business 
building and/or other repository, ex- 
cepting theatres and other places of 
public amusement. 

“This policy covers against loss or 
damage by fire while in an automobile 
on the road or while temporarily left 
in garage, but not to cover in any gar- 
age where the assured, or family, or- 
dinarily keeps an automobile. 

“This policy covers while on board 
of any yacht against loss caused only 
by stranding, sinking, burning or col- 
lisfon of the yacht. 

“It is understood and agreed that in 
addition to the perils insured against 
as stated above, this policy covers 
against loss by theft and/or pilferage 
and/or robbery wherever the property 
hereby insured may be as covered by 
this policy. 

“This policy does not cover or attach 
on property specifically insured, nor in 
storage, nor on automobiles or motor- 
cycles and their appurtenances’ or 
eauipment. 

“These assurers shall not be liable 
for loss of accounts, bills, currency, 
deeds, evidences of debt, money, notes 
or securities, under any circumstances. 

“Warranted free from loss by break- 
age unless caused by fire, collision, de- 
railment or thieves and free from claim 
in any wise inuring to benefit of any 
carrier. 

“This policy does not cover the risks 
of war nor contraband or illicit trade. 

“It is understood and agreed that in 
case the property above described 
is in different places, this policy cov- 
ers in each place that proportion of 
the whole amount of the policy, that 
the value of the property in each place 
bears to the value in all. 

“It is understood and agreed that the 
interest of the assured as covered here- 
in shall not be prejudiced by reason 
of any limitation as to value of bag- 
gage or luggage as expressed or pro- 
vided in any ticket or contract of trans- 
portation which the assured may be 
obliged to receive from transporters 
or common carriers.” 
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The general tourist floater of the 
United States “Lloyds” provides: 

“On baggage and/or personal effects, 
being the property of the assured or 
family, or servant of the assured or 
family. 

“This policy covers all the risks and 
perils of fire, lightning, navigation and 
transportation, including the risk of 
theft as described below, while being 
transported by any railroad, express, 
transfer and/or transportation company, 
and/or by any steamship, steamboat 
or craft on the ocean or on inland wa- 
ters, and to cover the risks of fire and 
lightning while in any hotel, dwelling, 
business building and/or other repos- 
itory, excepting theatres and other 
places of amusement. 

“It is understood that this policy cov- 
ers against loss by theft while in cus- 
tody of any common carrier or other 
bailee, and is also to cover against 
loss by theft of entire trunks, valises 
or other shipping packages from rooms 
occupied by assured, or when checked, 
i1 any hotel, boarding house, provided 
that the local police authorities are 
notified immediately on discovery of 
loss, but this clause shall under no cir- 
cumstances be construed to include pil- 
ferage, nor the loss by theft of articles 
in the custody of the assured except 
as herein mentioned. 

“This policy does not cover or attach 
Ou. property specifically insured, nor in 
storage, nor on automobiles or motor- 
cycles and their appurtenances’ or 
equipment.” 

NEW GENERAL AGENTS 

Godchaux & Mayer, of New Orleans, 
have been appointed general agents for 
Louisiana for the Michigan Fire & 
Marine. 

Mr. Mayer visited the home office 
of the Company at Detroit to complete 
the details. 

Cravens & Cage, Houston, Texas will 
continue as general agents for the 


S. H. Cook, an insurance man at Cam- 
illus, N. Y., is dead. Mr, Cook was 72 
years of age and was an active solicitor 
up to the date of his death. Mr. Cook 
represented the Hartford, also the 
American Surety Co. 


ADDITIONAL INSURANCE 





Enterprising Local Agents Telling Pyb- 
lic of Its Necessity Because of 
Increased Values 





A reading notice of Woodworth-Han- 
ley Co., Buffalo, in the “Express” of 
that city, illustrates the importance ]po- 


cal agents are placing on increased yal- 


uations and profit insurance. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

“As most policies of insurance on bus- 
iness properties carry an average or eo- 
insurance clause, the big advance in 
prices of buildings, machinery and mer- 
chandise causes a double demand for 
more insurance. In case of total loss, 
owners will be out the difference be- 
tween the cost of replacement and the 
amount of insurance and in event of 
partial loss if the insurance is not equal 
to the required amount named in the 
average clause the owner will not re- 
ceive the full amount of his loss. 


“This refers to straight fire insur- 
ance. Of equal importance is profit or 
use and occupancy insurance. Profits 
on merchandise which cannot be re- 
placed promptly and upon future deliy- 
ery of factory products should be cov- 
ered by special insurance which pays 
the owner and manufacturer a specific 
sum each day for the time a fire totally 
or partially interferes with his business. 
Rent and leasehold insurance are also 
safeguards that should not be neglected. 

“Insurance rates are not higher than 
formerly. In many cases they are low- 
er, There is no reason why prudent 
men should neglect fully to protect their 
property and profits in these busy and 
money-making times. All policies of in- 
surance look alike to some thoughtless 
people, but as in other things there is 
a difference. The company is import- 
ant; the rate is important; the wording 
of the contract is important—service at 
time of loss is vitally important, Own- 
ers not only need liberal settlements, 
but immediate adjustments reducing 
the interruption of business to a mini- 
mum.” 


CANCELLATION OF FIRE POLICY 

An insured returned a policy calling 
attention to change of circumstances 
which would forfeit it, and asking a 
new policy on different terms. In an 
action for a loss, the Indiana Appellate 
Court holds, York v. Sun Ins. Office, 113 
N. E. 1021, that the insured was charge- 
able, after a reasonable time had 
elapsed, with notice of cancellation and 
refusal to rewrite the policy, and the 
insurer was not liable for loss, although 
its agent failed to notify the insured of 
such refusal. The insured and the 
agent lived in the same city, and 33 
days elapsed between the return of the 
policy and the loss, It is held that a 
reasonable time had elapsed and the 
company was not liable. 


BUYS WALIZER’S INTEREST 


George G, Curran, of Amsterdam, N. 
Y., has purchased the interest of L. A. 
Walizer in Walsh & Walizer, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., which will hereafter be 
known as the Curran-Walsh General 
Insurance Company. 
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THE MARINE INSURANCE CONTRACT 


By President BENJAMIN RUSH 
of the Insurance Company of North America 





From an address delivered by Mr. Rush before the Fire Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia, and republished by courtesy of the Fire Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia’s “Bulletin.” 








The next proof of loss usually de- 
manded is a survey made by unpreju- 
diced persons showing the extent and 
nature of the loss, 

This survey may be made by a sworn 
surveyor of the port, by government 
officials, or it may be made by experts 
appointed by the parties at interest who 
may later agree upon the cause and ex- 
tent of the damage between them. 

Frequently goods arrive damp or wet 
and it is difficult to ascertain whether 
the damage can be properly attributable 
to a peril insured, or to some other peril 
for which the underwriter is not liable, 
such for instance, as damage by rain 
water, and in this and similar cases it 
is necessary to have the opinion of ex- 
perts to ascertain the cause of the loss. 

In the event of the experts failing to 
agree as to the amount of the loss, the 
assured can demand a sale at auction 
in order to determine the actual loss 
which has been sustained on his goods. 

The next proof demanded is a proof 
of interest, such as invoice and bill of 
lading, together with the affidavit of the 
assured to show that he or his princi- 
pals actually have the interest claimed 
in the subject matter of the insurance. 

The adjustment is the final statement 
of the loss which may be made by the 
assured themselves, but which is usu- 
ally drawn up by an expert claim stater 
showing in detail the cause and kinds of 
the loss and the amount claimable from 
the underwriter, and as soon as these 
documents are presented by the as- 
sured the thirty days begin to run. 

From the amount which is shown to 
be due by the underwriter is deducted 
any unpaid premium note and any debt 
due to the Company by the assured 
when such loss becomes due and the 
underwriter can also demand that any 
debts coming due may either be first 
paid or else secured to his satisfaction. 

As a matter of practice this is rarely 
done. 

Then follows a clause which says 
that “no partial loss or particular aver- 
age shall in any case be paid, unless 
amounting to five per cent.” 

It becomes necessary here to consider 
what is a particular average or partial 
loss, 

The term particular average in rela- 
tion to marine insurance, is, as already 
Stated, equivalent to partial loss, and 
consists in either a deterioration, or a 
total loss of part, of the subject insured 
by the operation of the perils insured 
against. 

The clause, therefore, provides that 
no deterioration or loss of the subject 
insured shall be paid unless it amounts 
to 5 per cent. of the value of the goods 
or property already insured. 

This is to remove from the policy 
small and vexatious claims which would 
otherwise tend to greatly increase the 
premium charged against the assured. 

Insurance ig designed to protect own- 
ers of property against heavy losses 
and not merely guarantee them against 
aad little damage which they may sus- 
ain 
The owner of an invoice of merchan- 
dise of $1,000 would, no doubt, object 
very seriously to losing all or one-half 
of his venture, whereas a small loss of 
$50 could properly be taken care of by 
his profits, while the inclusion of it in 
an insurance policy would really be to 
his detriment, for the reason that the 
"ll a and adjusting a 
penne _ er of these small losses 

> 80 great that the necessary 


premium charged therefor by the insur- 
ance company would be considerably 
greater than the losses’ themselves 
would be if assumed by the assured. 

The percentage of 5 per cent. may be 
varied by agreement. 

In the American policies it is usually 
5 per cent., in English 3 per cent. 

Then follows what is known as the 
American clause, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


Provided always, and it is hereby further 
agreed, that if the said assured shall have 
made any other insurance upon the property 
aforesaid prior in day of date to this policy, 
then the said insurance company shall be an- 
swerable only for so much as the amount of 
such prior insurance may be deficient towards 
fully covering the property hereby insured. 
And the said insurance company shall return 
the premium upon so much of the sum by them 
insured as they shall be by such prior insur- 
ance exonerated from. And in case of any in- 
surance upon the said property subsequent in 
day of date to this policy, the said insurance 
company shall nevertheless be answerable for 
the full extent of the sum by them subscribed 
hereto without right to claim contribution from 
such subsequent insurance. And shall accord- 
ingly be entitled to retain the premium by 
them received in the same manner as if no such 
subsequent insurance had been made. Other 
insurance upon the property aforesaid of date 
the same day as this policy, shall be deemed 
simultaneous therewith; and the said insurance 
company shall not be liable for more than a 
rateable contribution in the proportion of the 
sum by them insured to the aggregate of such 
simultaneous insurance. 

This clause is called the American 
clause because it was originally adopted 
and is generally confined even at the 
present time, to policies issued by Amer- 
ican underwriters. 

Its purpose is clearly seen from the 
construction of the clause, namely, it 
provides that where the assured has 
effected insurance upon the same prop- 
erty with several underwriters that the 
insurance shal] attach in order of date 
of policy; the first underwriter being 
responsible to the full extent of his 
policy and the subsequent underwriters 
taking what is left, and when different 
policies are issued on the same date, the 
loss, if any, shall be prorated between 
them. 

The next clause reads as follows: 

It is also agreed, that the subject matter of 
this insurance be warranted by the assured 
free from loss or damage arising from riot, civ- 
il commotion, capture, seizure, or detention or 
from any attempt thereat, or the consequences 
thereof, or the direct or remote consequences of 
any hostilities arising from the acts of any 
government, people, or persons whatsoever (or- 
dinary piracy excepted), whether on account of 
any illicit or prohibited trade, or any trade in 
articles contraband of war, or the violation of 
any port regulation, or otherwise. Also free 
from loss or damage resulting from measures 
or operations incident to war, whether before 
or after the declaration thereof. 

This clause was originally contained 
in the margin of the policy in the shape 
of a written endorsement and its pur- 
pose was to nullify and eliminate the 
perils of men-of-war, enemies, letters of 
mart and countermart, surprisals, tak- 
ings at sea, arrests, restraints, and de- 
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INTEGRITY SERVICE 
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A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 





INSURANCE ON A STATUE 
Litigation to Follow Dispute Between 
Washington (Pa.) Officials and 
Companies 


A Pennsylvania daily paper prints the 
following story of a case which is inter- 
esting insurance men in Washington, 
Pa.: 

“The county commissioners have au- 
thorized the solicitor to bring suit 
against those insurance companies that 
have refused to pay the insurance 
claimed due from them on account of 
lightning wrecking the terra cotta 
statue of George Washington, which 
graces the court house dome in Wash- 
ington, Pa. Futile efforts have been 
made with the insurance adjusters to 
reach a settlement, 

“The county offered to settle for $4,- 
000 but the adjusters would not give 
over $3,500. The commissioners con- 
tend, upon knowledge they have as to 
the damage done and what it will cost 
to replace the statue, that it cannot be 
replaced for less than $4,000; and so 
they would not agree to a cent less than 
$4,000. The insurance companies, rep- 
resented by Spriggs & Wolf, of Wash- 
ington, agreed to settle on the $4,000 
basis, 

“In the suit for damages, since the 
county has to go into litigation, a claim 
for $8,000 damages will be made. The 
commissioners do not feel friendly 
toward the insurance companies, when 
it is considered that since the new court 
house has been built the county has 
paid about $1,000 a year for insurance, 
and only a little more than $100 has 
ever been paid for damages, 

“The county buildings are rated al- 
most fireproof, and insurance on them 
is practically no risk.” 


THE AUDIT CLAUSE 

The following is a type of audit 
clause used in connection with general 
cover forms: 

“This Company, or its duly appointed 
representatives, shall be permitted at 
ali reasonable times during the policy 
period to inspect the property covered 
by this policy and to examine the as- 
sured’s books and records at any time 
during said period or within a year 
after the expiration of same so far as 
they relate to the property covered un- 
der this policy.” 
tainments of all kings, princes and peo- 
ple of what nation, condition, or quality 
soever. 


(To be continued.) 





BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada . 
United States Branch 
January 1, 1916 
ABBCES weccccsesecccesvecccecoees $1,939,785.69 
Surplus in 621.83 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1915, 
SIEEEOD cavickeanssnecssctnes 23,984,802. 36 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen, Mgr. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. 8. ir Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 
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ORGANIZED 1848 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,351,482.71 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 





E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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FIRE IN CONCRETE BUILDING 


Woolson Says Sesialiler Would Have 
Saved Far Rockaway Loss— 
Quartz Gravel Concrete 





A fire in a seven-story reinforced 
concrete building at Far Rockaway, 
L. L, was regarded of enough import- 
ance by Ira H. Woolson, consulting en- 
gineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, to be the subject of a 
thirty-two page booklet, extensively 
illustrated. The building was occu- 
pied by Mullen & Buckley, dealers in 
furniture, 

The principal fact that stood out in 
this fire was that if there had been a 
suitable sprinkler system the building 
with its contents would have been 
saved. 

Mr. Woolson also shows the folly of 
erecting a high grade fire-resistive 
building in all essential structural fea- 
tures and then allowing its efficiency 
to be ruined by permitting unprotected 
openings, even of small size. 

Another lesson of the fire is that 
only round columns, or those closely 
approaching that shape, should be used 
in the interior of a concrete building. 
He also favors elimination of beams 
entirely and using flat slab construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Wodlson again sounds his objec- 
tions to the use of quartz gravel con- 
crete. 


Cause of Fires 

(Continued from page 1.) 
neighboring States, the record in groups 
of three being given. For instance, in 
the Pennsylvania slips a comparison 
with New York and New Jersey is 
given. In the Wyoming slips a com- 
parison with Montana and Colorado, 
etc. 

The comparison of Pennsylvania, 

New York and New Jersey follows: 
Strictly Preventable Causes Pa. N.Y. WN. J. 


Chimneys and flues...... 4.0% 41% 3.2% 
PIPOWOFED oc cvcccecenes wees 0.2% 0.2% 0.0% 
SOD nncdasrancesecseseetues 2% «0.7% 0.2% 
Ashes and coals........... 0.3% 0.2% 04% 
Grease, oil, etc........ .++- 0.2% 0.4% 0.2% 
errr 0.1% 0.0% 0.0% 
PGE -isveciedccuracen¥ee 1.9% 4.3% 2.4% 


OPEN ROS. iccecscescvcesse 1.6% 0.5% 0.2% 
Open Tights ...cccccscscece 0.7% 1.1% 0.7% 
Petroleum, etc. .....ccces. 0.6% 1.2% 0.8% 
BUMDINEN, CIC. cccccesovcece 0.3% 0.2% 0.2% 
SMOKING crccccscccceveccces 1.9% 4.0% 24% 
Steam pipes, etc......++... 04% 0.5% 01% 
BUOPEE, GUC. occccccsvcecese 4.0% 43% 3.2% 


Partly Preventable Causes 


PONIES cvencvetouvenons 6.09% 4.7% 3.9% 
- im eon eVenvdeessecoese 1.6% 1.6% ee 
BROOGUIS cieisccvssnvesnees 13.5% 14.3% 0% 
EMCONGIATIOM cevescccesese a 3.4% 3.0% 3.2% 
PRUNE Si cv cvnscedanbéue 2.9% 13% 1.9% 
Miscellaneous ..... peeudees 18% 1.3% 1.9% 
Sparks—from fires ...... 16% 11% 14% 
Sparks—from machinery.. 0.2% 0.9% 1.1% 


Spontaneous combustion.. 4.3% 3.1% 2.4% 





35.3% 31.9% 23. % 
ee en ae 47. o% 46.5% ~62.2% 
The Careless Smoker 
Exposure seems to be the principal 
cause of fire. This was responsible in 
New York State for $2,861,090 of the 
losses collated, or 14.3 per cent.; it 
was responsible for 16.1 per cent. of the 
Washington tabulation; 13.6 per cent. 
of the Texas tabulation; 14.8 per cent. 
of the Kentucky tabulation; 13.3 per 

cent. of the Tennessee tabulation. 

Matches, smoking and defective chim- 
neys bear the lion percentage of strict- 
ly preventable causes of fire. Even in 
Massachusetts, where people are sup- 
posed to have enough manners and 
breeding not to be careless with their 
cigarette stubs, 6.5 per cent. of the 
fires were caused by smokers. Elec- 
tricity runs up a high average in the 
partly preventable fires everywhere. 
Incendiarism generally runs around 2 
or 3 per cent., but in the State of 
Washington there seems to be work 
for the new Arson Bureau because the 
figure there is 12.2 per cent. 

The circulation of these figures is 
mighty good publicity work, and helps 
to rank the Actuarial Bureau along 
with other great public 
bodies. 


economic * 


OSCAR M. HOWLAND 


APPOINTS 





Well-Known Special to Represent 
Fidelity-Phenix in New England 
Territory 





Oscar M. Howland has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
taking the territory formerly covered 
by P. A. Cosgrove. His headquarters 
will be in Hartford. Mr. Holland is the 
son of a well-known local agent in 


Spencer, Mass,, and was formerly New 


England special for the Connecticut. 
Later he was transferred to Western 
New York. He has a splendid reputa- 
tion among locals in New England and 
New York State, 


APPOINT. W. T. EVANS 





New Special Agent of Fidelity-Phenix 
in Eastern New York 
State 





The Fidelity-Phoenix has appointad 
William TT. Evans special agent for 
Eastern New York, succeeding William 
N. Van Alstine. Mr. Evans was former- 
ly connected with the Delaware Un- 
derwriters in Western Pennsylvania, 
and prior to that with the same com- 
bination in Eastern New York. 


U. & O. Rates 


(Continued from page 11.) 

great many associations require that a 
policy be written at the rate of the 
highest rated building and this usually 
forces the making of a specific use and 
occupancy rate, which is not an un- 
desirable thing. 

One Method of Figuring Rates 

Another method has been suggested 


which will perhaps seem very crude’ 


at first glance, yet it has cer- 
tain merits. This method is to add 
together the specific rates of the vari- 
ous buildings to be included in the use 
and occupancy cover and then divide 
the sum of such rates by the number 
of buildings. To illustrate this in the 
simplest form, let us assume there are 
two buildings, one rated at 80c., the 
other at 1.60, both being necessary to 
produce finished goods; theoretically, 
the liklihood of fire in the 1.60 build- 
ing is double that existing in the 80c, 
building and by making the rate 1.20 
the likelihood of loss is averaged be- 
tween the two. ‘It is certain that this 
will give more nearly an adequate use 
and occupancy rate over a plant than if 
such rate is based on the average fire 
rate computed from values. 

We recently had an illustration of 
the fallacy of basing the use and occu- 
pancy rate on the average fire rate in 
an offering on an oil refining plant. The 
average fire rate was 1,03 and included 
a large number of tanks and a semi- 
fireproof warehouse. The specific rate 
for the processing building was 2.16 
and in this building is where we con- 
sider the hazard of a use and occupancy 
loss lies and that we were, therefore, 
offered just about half what such cov- 
erage should pay. 

The whole question is a very inter- 
esting one, and with the increasing 
amount of this class of insurance that 
is now being carried it presses for some 
satisfactory solution. You have had a 
large experience in writing use and oc- 
cupancy insurance, and I would like 
very much to have your comment on 
the foregoing, 
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BIG WRITERS 
READ 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Each Week for New Ideas 


DO YOU? 
Subscription $3 a Year 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 





WM. B. CLARK, President 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 
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Application For Agencies Invited 








GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 


Cash Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 
EE x dbwiweewine $8,029,651.84 
Liabilities ..... ... $3,920,295.68 


Net Surplus ...... $3,109,356.16 


Surplus for Policy 
PAOIGETS: 6.6.6:5:0-00 $4,109,356.16 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 








The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER __ 1500 poe IN ACTUAL 
SERVIC 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MSS. 


AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Il 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
91s Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
o4 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Dtice Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 











FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 


Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 
Cash Capital $750. 
E. 0. IRWIN, Rueeide nt 


R. N. KELLY. Jr.. Asst. See, 


Assets $9,091,141 


1. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
a_i hg 5, ~~--—ghaeaatiaiaaaaaa 


OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Charter Perpetual 
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Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 








H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 


38 Clinton Street 95 William Street 
Newark New York 











THE YORKSHIR 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 
S. BRANCH 


Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers 
Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary 


NO. 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE 
» U. S. Trustee, ry 52 Wall St., New York 


New York Life Insurance and Trust 


st Co. 
DEPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & 


Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry 


N. m Gs 
SOUTHEASTERN, ie & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and 
MISSISSIPPI, Jas. : ot Manager, New Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. 
. Hamilton and McClure Kelly, Assistant Managers, San 


Johnston, Manager, IK 
Francisco, Cal. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 


Co., Managers, New York, 
R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, 











First National Fire 


Insurance Company of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, President 


Statement January 1, 1916 
CAPITAL, 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER aaa $523,785 


NET SURPLUS, $377,447 





JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 


$912,502 


ASSETS, $1,813,734 








January, 12, 1917. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








SCHINDLER WITH HOWIE & CAIN 
MANAGES AUTO DEPARTMENT 
Former Assistant Manager of General 


Accident’s Metropolitan Branch 
Office Makes Change 





Norman T. Schindler, who has been 
with the General Accident for the past 
11 years, has been appointed manager 
of the automobile department of Howie 
& Cain, Inc., now metropolitan manag- 





NORMAN T. SCHINDLER 


ers of the Hanover Fire, Howie & 
Cain, Inc., who were also recently ap- 
pointed metropolitan agents of the Mil- 
lers National of Chicago, plan to ex- 
tend the facilities of their automobile 
department and expect to make addi- 
tional announcements in this connec- 
tion in the near future, 

Mr. Schindler, to the time of this ap- 
pointment, was assistant manager of 
the liability department of the metro- 
politan branch of the General Accident. 
He started with that Company 11 years 
ago as an office boy. Three years later 
he was promoted to the position of 
chief clerk of the factory department 
of the Company, and after two years 
in this capacity, he entered the liability 
department as home office underwriter. 
When the Company established a sepa- 
rate metropolitan department in New 
York, Mr. Schindler was made chief 
counterman and assistant superintend- 
ent of the liability department under 
J. L. Mautner, manager of the New 
York office, 

For several years Mr. Schindler has 
worked among the New York City 
brokers, among whom he has many 
friends, and he will continue to do so 
in his new connection, Additional an- 
nouncement of Mr. Schindler’s appoint- 
ment will be found in another column. 

BARTO & WOOD HAVE G. A. 

Barto & Wood, who recently resigned 
as agents of the New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty in Brooklyn, have been appointed 
agents-of the General Accident, also for 
Brooklyn. This appointment does not 
affect the agency of the General Acci- 
dent which is held by De Mott & 
O’Brien, 


LIBRARY TALK 
Miss Abbie B. Gantz, librarian of the 
Fire Insurance Club of Chicago, dis- 
cussed “What You Should Know About 
the Fire Insurance Library,” in a talk 
before the Fire Insurance Club of Chi- 
cago on Tuesday night. 


NEW LIVE STOCK COMPANY 





$1,000,000 Organization in Nebraska— 
T. W. Blackburn One of the 
Officers . 





The Nebraska Live Stock Insurance 
Company of Omaha has been organized 
with a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 
It will file articles of incorporation with 
the State during this month. It will 
operate on the legal reserve old line 
plan. Its policies will be similar to 
other companies engaged in the same 
kind of risks. 

It is the first home live stock insur- 
ance company to organize in Nebraska. 
An active campaign will continue until 
it has from 800 to 1,000 stockholders. 
The officers are president, W. B. How- 
ard, Omaha; auditor, Henry P. Mey- 
ers, Omaha; attorney, T. W. Blackburn, 
Omaha. 

As a special] protection to policyhold- 
ers, who are secured by the capital and 
surplus, will set aside as a reserve, and 
invest in interest bearing securities, a 
sufficient sum to provide the funds ne- 
cessary to meet all losses from under- 
writings as the same shall occur. In 
every district the Company will employ 
a veterinary surgeon as an examiner 
and an inspector who will pass upon the 
class of risks offered. A confidential 
representative will co-operate with the 
surgeon and the inspector. Many of the 
big stock breeders, merchants and pro- 


fessional men are stockholders. The 
Company expects to operate in other 
States besides Nebraska. 


STATE AUTO RULING 


Some Companies Forced to Amend 
Charters to Meet Requirements of 
New Texas Commissioner 


Companies writing automobile insur- 
ance in Texas must have provision for 
that line in their charters and special 
licenses from the State Insurance De- 
partment. Such is the interpretation 
placed upon the law by the new com- 
missioner of that State. 

The Tokio Marine, which 
writing automobile insurance 
State since being admitted to this 
country, is one of the companies af- 
fected. The Tokio had its charter 
amended this week through its United 
States attorneys, Appleton & Cox, to 
permit the writing of fire and automo- 
bile insurance. Douglas F. Cox, of 
Appleton & Cox, told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Monday that there was no 
immediate prospect of the Tokio taking 
up the fire business in the United 
States. 





been 
in that 


has 


IS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Stanley L. Otis, former actuary of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 
has been appointed executive secretary 
of the New York State Federation. Mr, 
Otis has made his headquarters at 80 
Maiden Lane, this city, though he will 
devote considerable time to the up-State 
affairs of the Federation as well. 


NATIONAL SURETY’S VIEWS 


ON BANKERS’ BLANKET BONDS 





Hold-up Coverage for Distance Greater 
Than Twenty Miles—Rates 
Per Thousand 





In discussing bankers’ blanket bonds 
the National Surety Company says: 

We are now prepared to attach to 
blanket bonds a rider giving hold-up 
coverage for a distance greater than 
twenty miles. The premium charge is 
as follows: 

$1.00 per thousand for the first 
30 miles additional. 

$2.00 per thousand for 80 miles 
additional. 

$1.00 per thousand additional for 
each additional 100 miles. 

If a bank does not require this addi- 
tional hold-up coverage for the full 
amount of the bond, this can be ar- 
ranged and pro rata premium will be 
charged; that is to say, if a bank hav- 
ing a bond of $100,000 wants the addi- 
tional hold-up coverage only to the ex- 
tent of $50,000, we can furnish it and 
charge the above rate per thousand for 
$50,000 of hold-up insurance. This does 
not change in any way the regular pre- 
mium for the standard form of bond. 

In making a proposition to sell our 
service and security (or anything else) 
we should never make a proposition 
that will leave us in an unsettled or 
unsatisfactory state of mind if the party 
does not accept our proposition, or 
which will so leave us, if the party does 
accept our proposition. By following 
this rule we will get much more satis- 
faction and happiness out of our deal- 
ings than otherwise. 


Attachment Bonds 
In submitting application for attach- 
ment bonds, a large percentage of 


agents do not indicate upon what prop- 
erty the attachment is to be placed. 
That is a particularly important feature 
in the underwriting of an attachment 
bond. We frequently can approve an 
attachment bond where real estate is 
to be attached, when we would not be 
justified in authorizing a bond for the 
same amount if the attachment is to be 
placed upon a going business or perish- 
able property. Please indicate in every 
attachment and replevin application 
just what kind of property the action 
is to cover. 

Consignee (Debtor and Creditor Rela- 

tion) 

Automobile, rubber and similar in 
dustries, by the nature of their busi- 
ness, have many representatives who 
are merely consignees; or where, by 
the system of accounting, it is a 
straight debtor and creditor proposition. 
Please understand that we are not 
writing bonds for consignees nor where 
a debtor and creditor relationship ex- 
ists, therefore agents should watch 
these cases carefully and see that no 
such bonds are executed. This applies 
particularly to agencies executing fidel- 
ity bonds or acceptances on schedules 

they are not to execute bonds nor 
acceptances covering consignees; nor 
where an open credit account is extend 
ed to the salesmen; nor any other cov 
erage not contemplated by our own 
printed bond forms, without alteration 
by rider or otherwise. 














FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4°" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











PRAISE FOR PHELAN 





President Bulkeley, of Aetna Life, Con- 
gratulates Local Manager on 
Record of Office 


The 100 William street office of the 


Aetna Life and affiliated companies 
had an extraordinary year in 1916. Col- 
lecting premiums of over 2,700,000, 


which was a gain of over $555,000 over 
1915 is no mean accomplishment. This 
result was attained notwithstanding the 
fact that on January 1, 1916, all the 
agents in Newark and surrounding New 
Jersey territory which had previously 
reported through the New York office 
began reporting direct to Hartford 
through a branch office established in 
Newark. 

On January 1, 1917, resident manager 
Charles H, Phelan, of the New York 
office, received the following telegram 


from President Bulkeley of the Aetna 
Life: 

“In extending to you my _ heartiest 
good wishes for the New Year I de- 
sire to compliment and congratulate 
you on the splendid volume of new 
business you have helped to roll up 
during nineteen sixteen; also accept 


my warmest thanks for your ready and 
whole-hearted response in contributing 
to the unparalleled and complete suc- 
cess of our collection campaign. 

“The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
and its affiliated companies broke all 
records in nineteen sixteen by the phe- 
nomenal increase in their volume of 
paid premiums for casualty, fire, ma- 
rine and miscellaneous insurance and 
bonds. The actual figure was $5,230,- 


O77 99 
627.33. 


“Our entire official family joins in 
thanks and appreciation to all those 
who helped in accomplishing this epoch 
making result furnishing abundant 
proof of your loyalty and material evi- 
dence of the accelerating value of be- 
ing an ‘Aetnaizer.’”’ 


STONE TO MAKE ADDRESS 


Program of Insurance Society Provides 
Three Addresses During January 
—Use and Occupancy a Topic 

The schedule of addresses of the In- 
surance Society of New York for Janu- 
ary includes a paper to be delivered on 
the 16th by John T. Stone, president of 
the Maryland Casualty, on the prob- 
lems surrounding accident and health 
insurance, P. D, McGregor, manager 
of the Western department of the 
Queen, will describe underwriting con 
ditions in the Middle West on the 23rd. 
“Use and Occupancy Insurance” will be 
the subject of the talk to be made on 
the 30th by Leo Levy, New York at- 
torney. 


SETS MARK AT A MILLION 


Some Figures Showing Growth of Ac- 
cident Department of Fidelity & 
Deposit 


The Fidelity & Deposit Company 
wrote $755,928, had a net premium in- 
come of $755,928 in its accident de- 
partment last year and has set a mark 
of $1,000,000 for 1917. From what we 
know of the personnel of the Company 
it will make the million easily. 

T. Leonard Bean is superintendent 
of the accident department, which by 
the way is less than six years old as 
the first accident policy was written in 
September, 1910. The manner in which 
the department has gone ahead is shown 
in the following figures: 1911, $166,- 
152; 1912 $244,132; 1913, $304,484; 1914, 


$406,878; 1915, $512,545; 1916, $7565,- 
928. $1,000,000 next year should be 


easy. 
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-Facts In Big Equitable - Continental Policy 


(Continued from page 5.) 


of $500 
any indi- 


year’s salary, with minimum 
and maximum of $2,500 on 
vidual. 

If the employe meets with an ac- 
cidental injury in the course of his em- 


ployment the Continental pays two 
years’ salary if it results in the loss 
of any two limbs or two eyes. It pays 


one year’s salary for the loss of a 
single limb. Six months’ salary is paid 
for the loss of an eye. For loss of 
time, resulting from the period of the 
disability, -not exceeding two years. 

The foregoing are on occupational ac” 
cidents. Disability resulting from non- 
occupational accidents and disability 
resulting from disease are put upon 
the same basis and payment is made 
for the entire period of it if it exceeds 
one week, up to twelve months. In 
addition, if the employe becomes totally 
or permanently disabled within twelve 
months by reason of disease he gets 
further payment for twelve months 
more. In other words, if permanently 
and totally disabled he gets an entire 
payment of twenty-four months. 

The life insurance is carried upon 
the employe irrespective of his retire- 
ment under pension. Accident and 
health insurance is carried up to the 
time of his retirement. After retire- 
ment he does not need time protection, 
but needs his life insurance, which is 
provided. 

The scheme upon which the insur- 
ance is written is that all premiums are 
paid upon a percentage basis to be com- 
puted upon the pay roll. 


Continental for Years a Great Factor 
in Railroad Insurance 


President Alexander, of the Conti- 
nental Casualty, has seen the possibil- 
ities of railroad insurance for years, 
and has been quick to take advantage of 
opportunities. The Continental has had 
a long pre-eminence in the writing of 
accident insurance among railroad men. 

The Continental has made a special 
feature of service and has in its secre- 
tary and railroad manager, W. H. Betts» 
a man who has made a study of rail- 
road insurance the work of a lifetime. 
He has a tremendous acquaintance 
among railroad people. The service in- 
cludes devising policies particularly 
adapted to the needs of railroad em- 
ployes. It required nerve to write what 
has been regarded as the most hazard- 
ous of railroad occupations, hazards 
which in the past have been regarded 
as vastly more dangerous than select 
commercial business. But the Conti- 
nental blazed away, proceeding on the 
assumption that every risk has its 
adequate rate and that a company with 
adequate financial resources and the 
required knowledge of underwriting 
could take any quantity or class of 
railroad risk, and be the gainer for it. 
President Alexander’s daring turned 
out to be good judgment, as the ex- 
erience in these railroad risks has been 
satisfactory. 

The Company’s annual income on the 
railroad business alone is about $1,500,- 
000. Its accident and health business 
amounts to about $3,500,000 premiums 
a year. 

Judge Day on Group Insurance 


Judge W. A. Day, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, said 
this week that the Union Pacific policy, 
meaning approximately $30,000,000 of 
insurance protection without cost to or 
medical examination of the employes 
insured, speaks for itself as to the de- 
velopment of group insurance. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“The protection of group insurance 
has been spread to scores of thousands 
of employes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. In the year just closed, 
the group writings of the Equitable, ir- 
respective of the Union Pacific trans- 
action, approximately amounted to fif- 
ty million dollars. Of this fifteen mil- 
lion dollars of group protection was 
issued in the last few weeks of the 


year, and presented to the employes of 
industrial, banking and commercial in- 
stitutions during the holiday season. 


Meaning of Co-operation 
through several 
decades of industrial organization in 
which the human element has been 
more or less neglected. Corporations 
and combinations of corporations have 
supplanted the small business of more 
intimate human associations, and sys- 
tematized much of the red blood out 
of the worker in systematizing a new 
efficiency by use of machinery. The 
employer and the employe are the same 
kind of men as before, but lack of 
close contact causes misunderstand- 
ings between them. In industry some 
systematic substitute for the individual 
care and good will which formerly went 
from the employer to the employe must 
be found to go with the advantages of 
the era of machinery and centralized 
work in big units. Co-operation paid 
in those days and pays today. In ad- 
dition to receiving a full pay envelope. 
the employe must feel an interest in 
his work to make it pleasurable and 
profitable. 

Not a Substitute for Individual Insur- 

ance 


“Group insurance is not a substitute 
for individual insurance. It simply sup- 
plements it. It is meant to provide 
some insurance to those not otherwise 
protected by it, and to be a substan- 
tial addition to the individual insur- 
ance which all are encouraged to pro- 
vide for themselves. The plan has 
been found to work best only as it is 
operated on an inclusive basis; name- 
ly, to include everybody employed, or 
all those in the class for whose benefit 
insurance is desired. 

“Where the employer pays the entire 
premium and obtains from the em- 
ployes better service, increased produc- 
tiveness, and increased persistency, the 
employer’s outlay in premiums is fully 
compensated for by such’ improve- 
ments, and is thus fully although in- 
directly paid for by the employe. This 
fact is well attested in practice by 
statements from establishments in 
which the plan is in operation. 

“The social service of group insurance 
is self-evident and it is being rapidly 
extended. Group insurance is no long- 
er an experiment. It is an accom- 
plished fact. It is carrying to the em- 
ployer a sound principle and the con- 
viction that he can, with advantage to 
himself, to the employe, and to hu- 
manity, co-operate better to protect 
the worker in ways which bring returns 
commensurate to both and to society at 
large. 

“It enables the institution of life in- 
surance greatly to extend its service 
to the public. It not only carries the 
lesson of life insurance protection 
to thousands of people who have given 
them virtually no thought, but it car- 
ries protection to the helpless without 
cash outlay on the part of the bread- 
winner. It promises to become an im- 
portant factor in the great humanizing 
movement, which in my judgment will 
gather momentum in 1917.” 


President Alexander on Group Insur- 
ance 


Mr. Alexander, speaking of group in- 
surance this week, said: 

“In the development of economic con- 
ditions in this country and of the rela- 
tionship which exists between the em- 
ployer and employes there is coming to 
be more and more settled acceptance 
of the great truth that the fundamental 
interests of both lie in the same plane; 
that one cannot prosper without the 
other. As a realization of this fact is 
grasped by both sides, so do they ap- 
preciate their mutual dependence and 
community of interest. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of the 
employers to impress this fact. upon 


“We have passed 


their employes by various phases of 
welfare work. Group insurance is but 
one phenomenon marking the develop- 
ment and growth of this spirit. In my 
opinion it will be warmly welcomed as 
such by employes. For as we survey 
the financial ills which follow the mis- 
fortunes of death, injury or disease we 
realize that it is particularly necessary 
that those who are not possessed of 
reserve capital should have protection 
which may serve to carry them over a 
period during which earning capacity is 
curtailed or entirely lost. To my mind 
insurance acts the same as a fly-wheel 
of a powerful engine to protect the 
machinery from stopping when some 
slightly added load is thrown upon it 
or the power is to some degree tempor- 
arily weakened. Group insurance is 
particularly fitted to fulfill this function 
of protection. 

“It has another function in the culti- 
vation of kindly relations between em- 
ployer and employe, and tends to pro- 
mote that spirit which is really the foun- 
dation of industrial success in that both 
employer and employe are working for 
the achievement of one common good.” 

The Continental has been under its 
present management for ten years, 
Mr. H. G. B. Alexander is the directing 
genius of the Company, and he is the 
man who pushed it to the front in acci- 
dent and health. insurance and main- 
tained its leadership, The Company 
wrote accident and health exclusively 
until the first of last year when it start- 
ed to write other lines in addition, 


MARYLAND’S DRIVE SUCCESSFUL 
Agency Force Produced $1,112,407 in 
Accident and Health Premiums 
During Year’s Campaign 


The Maryland Casualty this week an- 
nounced the returns of the drive for 
accident-health business which extend- 
ed over 1916. The total premiums pro- 
duced were $1,112,407. This was an 
increase over the previous twelve 
months of $232,567 and an increase for 
the month of December of $14,625. 


CONTINENTAL’S NEW POLICY 

The Continental Casualty last week 
placed on the market a new accident- 
health policy one of the principal fea- 
tures of which provides for the return 
te the beneficiary of all premiums paid 
in event of the death of the assured by 
accident. This is in addition to the 
principal sum of the policy and is in 
the nature of an increasing death bene- 
fit. The policy also provides for the 
increase of the accident and sickness 
wcekly benefits at the rate of 20 per 
cent. each year for three years. It 
aiso pays in addition to the weekly 
indemnity special hospital and opera- 
tion benefits for either accident or ill- 
ness to the extent of half of the regu- 
lar weekly indemnity. 


HIGGINS WILL SUCCEED HIMSELF 


Governor Harrington of Maryland is 
expected shortly to announce the reap- 
pointment of James Higgins as a mem- 
ber of the State Industrial Accident 
Commission for the six-year term, Mr. 
Higgins’ term expired October 1 and 
his reappointment, based on meritorious 
service and the strong endorsement of 
his administration by various insurance 
company officials was expected. 


AUDITOR ANDREWS RESIGNS 


Announcement is made of the resig- 
nation of M: R. Andrews, auditor of 
the Maryland Casualty, Mr. Andrews 
will enter other lines of business. H. 
KE. McClellan, who has beén superin- 
tendent of the public official bond sec- 
tion of the Company, and formerly as- 
sistant auditor, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Andrews, 


A WINDOW CLEANERS’ MUTUAL 





Ninety Employers Form Company to 
Carry Risk of 2,500 Employes— 
Charter Has Been Secured 


A charter was issued this week to the 
Window Cleaners’ Mutual Insurance 
Co,, of New York City. The Company 
is composed of 90 employers who em- 
ploy 2,500 men. These employers plan 
to subscribe at the rate of $10 per man 
as an initial premium, with provision 
in the policies for further assessments. 
The Company has not yet been licensed 
but Louis D. Felix, attorney for the 
Company, told The Eastern Underwriter 
that the license would be procured this 
week. 

Thus far, the Company has not em- 
ployed an experienced insurance man 
to take charge. It plans to limit its 
operations to New York State. At a 
meeting of the men interested on 
Wednesday night, the details of the 
operation of the Company were dis- 
cussed and it was decided to start writ- 
ing business as soon as possible. 

The Company was organized to meet 
the requirements of the compensation 
law. The stock companies have in the 
past shunned taking window cleaners 
as risks and the formation of some 
kind of a mutual company was prac- 
tically obligatory upon the employers 
to comply with the law, 

The assessment of $10 per man js 
arbitrary, being based on the rate placed 
on this hazard by the State Fund, which 
is reported to be $17, 


WITHOUT PROTECTION 


Comment on Court Bonds Arising Out 
of Situation in Lucas County 
Probate Court 

A Toledo insurance man inspecting 
the records of the Lucas County Pro- 
bute Court says that there are still 
ene hundred bonds formerly carried by 
the Title Guaranty & Surety that have 
not been reinsured and that there are 
eighteen bonds carried by the Illinois 
Surety Company which went into the 
hands of a receiver. 

The point is, says the National 
Surety Company, that if these 122 es- 
tates in one county are apparently 
without adequate protection, how many 
hundreds of thousands of cases are 
there throughout the United States 
with respect to these and all other 
companies which have ceased for any 
reason to write surety business? 








STARTS SPECIAL CAMPAIGN 

Franklin Davies, home office special 
agent of the Aetna, started a special 
campaign in the New York office of the 
Company this week. The campaign 
will last three weeks and will be lim- 
ited to the sale of the Aetna’s “Star 
Five Point Combination Residence Pol- 
icy.” Mr. Davies has specialized on 
this policy for several years and dur- 
ing that time his personal production 
on the combination residence policy 
alone has averaged over $500 per week. 
He has superintended campaigns from 


NATIONAL LIFE, U.S. A., FIGURES 

The premium income of the casualty 
department of the National Life, U. S. 
A., for 1916 was $1,028,799.34, against 
$762,559.48 for 1915, or a gain of $266,- 
239.86, 

The premium income for the month 
of December, 1916, was $109,442.15, as 
against $82,975.11 for December, 1915, 
or a gain of $26,467.04. 

The casualty department of the Na- 
tional Life, U. S. A., announces the ap- 
pointment of the following superin- 
tendents for its weekly life, health and 
accident department: L. B. Winkler, 
Kansas City; H. B, Hatcher, Shreve- 


port; George Jones, Little Rock; Frank 
Wilson and Harper Trowbridge, Seattle. 
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in Insurance of Man Who 
Died While Dancing 
The Appellate Division has affirmed 


Decision 


the verdict against the Commercial 
Travelers of Utica of the Rensselaer 
Supreme Court for $5,500. 

Mrs. Bernard sued on a policy on her 
husband, Edgar G. Bernard. The judg- 
ment of the Appellate Court is unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Bernard, who was in the electrical 
business and prominent in commercial 
and social circles, died suddenly in a 
hctel while dancing. Whether death 
was due to a natural or accidental 
cause was the principal issue fought 
out in court between the widow and 
the insurance company. Some time 
after the funeral the body was exhumed 
at the request of the insurance com- 
pany. The jury took the view that Mr. 
Bernard’s death was due to a fall on 
the dance floor. Thomas F. Powers 
represented the widow and Thomas H. 
Guy appeared as counsel for the in- 
surance company. 

* * ” 


A Talented Executive 

Manton Maverick, Vice-President of 
the Continental Casualty, who was in 
New York this last week, is a Harvard 
man, who began his career working for 
the Government, drifted into the prac- 
tice of law, and from that into insur- 
ance. He is a man of cultured tastes, a 
good French scholar, and is one of the 
strong men gathered about him by 
President Alexander, a good judge of 
talent. 

* *” * 


The Travelers “Standard” 
“The Standard,” issued by the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, is four years 
old. The Company has asked its read- 
ers if they think the publication useful. 
And, also, for suggestions. “Does the 
editorial plan meet your wants?” is a 
query given to the readers. From 
what The Eastern Underwriter has 
seen of the Travelers “Standard” it is a 
most useful technical publication, its 
articles being extremely timely and im- 

portant, as well as authoritative. 

* aa a 


Cover Pierce Oil Force 
_ Through its St. Louis agency, the Na- 
tional Surety Company arranged a 
schedule bond covering the Pierce Oil 
Corporation’s entire force. The bond 
is one of the largest schedules of its 
class, amounting to $786,800. 
- . ” 


Not Largest Bond 
_An administrator’s bond of five mil- 
lion dollars was filed in New York by 
National Surety Company recently, cov- 
ering Louis F. Leland and Joseph Mc- 
Closkey, as temporary administrators 
(with the United States Trust Com- 
pany) of the estate of the late Francis 
L. Leland. This is not the largest ad- 
ministrator’s bond ever executed, a 
$5,000,000 bond having been filed in 
Chicago some years ago. Six other 
companies joined the National Com- 
pany on the bond. 
+ + * 


Indemnity Policy—Expense of Litiga- 
tion 

By a clause in a policy undertaking 
to indemnify the assured against loss 
by reason of liability on account of in- 
juries to employes the insurer under- 
took to defend proceedings against the 
assured, unless it should elect to settle 
the same or pay the assured the in- 











demnity provided for. Another clause 
provided that no action should be brought 
against the insurer unless by the as- 
sured himself to reimburse him for loss 
actually sustained and paid. The Ok- 
lohoma Supreme Court holds that the 
former clause did not make the con- 
tract one guaranteeing payment of an 
obligation of the assured rather than 
one of indemnity, that clause being 
merely an additional privilege for the 
protection of the insurer. Contracts to 
pay legal liabilities differ from contracts 
of indemnity in this, that, upon the lat- 
ter, action cannot be maintained and re- 
covery had until the liability is dis- 
charged, while upon the former the right 
of action is complete when the liability 
attaches. 
: * * 8 


Uses Commission Letter-Head 


The National Service Life, organiz- 
ing in New York, sent a letter to 
brokers this week. The letter was 


written on the stationery of the Indus- 
trial Commission and implied that the 
organization had received the endorse- 
ment of that body. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL POLICIES 


New Features Incorporated—Mer- 


chants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Contract 


The Pacific Mutual Life has issued 
a policy providing a small principal 
sum and large weekly indemnity, the 
Superba Eureka accident insurance 
policy. For example, if an _  appli- 
cant desires only $750.00 principal sum 
and $25.00 weekly indemnity, he can 
obtain same for an annual premium of 
$16.00, provided his occupation is clas- 
sified Select or Preferred. 

Here are some of the features of the 
policy: 

Weekly indemnity for total disability 
payable for life. 

Weekly indemnity for partial disabil- 
ity payable for 52 weeks. 

Hospital charges paid in addition to 
surgeons’ fees. 

Surgeons’ fees 
juries. 

All premiums paid are returned in 
event of accidental loss of life. 

Increased indemnity for loss of one 
arm or one leg. 

One-third principal sum for loss of 
thumb and index finger. 

Exceptionally liberal 
nity clause. 

Immediate cash payment in lieu of 
weekly indemnity for specified injuries 
if insured so elects. 

Another policy is the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ accident policy. This 
is an accumulative weekly indemnity 
policy which provides an increase of 
10 per cent. each year on the weekly 
indemnity as well as on the principal 
sum. One of the chief features is that 
the first increase on the weekly indem- 
nity and also on the principal sum 
becomes effective the first year instead 
of at the first renewal date. A policy 
issued for $5,000-$25.00 immediately be- 
ccmes $5,500-$27.50, and becomes full 
accumulated on the payment of the fifth 
annual premium instead of on the pay- 
ment of the sixth annual premium, as 
is the usual way. 


for non-disabling in- 


double indem- 





If the Aetna adds 3 more policies to 
its list, it will have 57 varieties. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
MACON, GEORGIA 

A Strong Casualty Company W. E. SMALL, President 

Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance * 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 





















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHIC AGO Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON a eae 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 


: 145 Milk St., Bost 
Burglary, Boiler and i ston 


Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance New England 





Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








C. A. CRAIG, President C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 














CASUALTY AND SURETY LUNCH 

The Casualty and Surety Club lunch- 
eon will be given today at the Railroad 
Club. The annual election of officers 
will take place. 


The Kmployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
GIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Managm 


Employers’ Liability Buliding, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 








BROKERS! 


KEEP POSTED 
BY READING 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 
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weenie METROPOLITAN LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


~~ Of the People 
The e Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 








$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Hoiae Office Building 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 





Industrial and Drdinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office .... ..... CINCINNATI, O. 
Organized February 23, 1888 W. J. WILLIAMS, President 
PE Ks NGaehasew onGanwadeowes tees $ 8,763,565 
SN Oe NE. 5a 0 0000 de Seed Beem 79,619,535 


Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 














A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 


Company 














WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 

FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case “ * an from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid 

THIRD, that in case of death from ee SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 

TIMES A ‘tace of the Policy, will be paid 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. | The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees if. in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 


to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Mary] and, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity. for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 




















SEE 









———— 


Liverpool 


San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 














U. $. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
Surplus, - = «= «+ 4,841,887,19 











Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 —1,051,543.00 


ano FOnidon 
amo Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 


Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 





HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mer. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 













NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 








Utes 


